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PREFACE 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  well  sustained  is  an  important  edu- 


^ cational  factor.  Without  its  aid  the  public  school  and  the 
college  of  limited  endowment  can  not  do  their  most  effective 
work.  Intellectually  and  morally  it  exerts  a potent  influence 
for  good. 

The  Galesburg  Public  Library  now  contains  more  than 
twenty-six  thousand  volumes  and  affords  access  to  the  best  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  day.  It  is  domiciled  in  a capacious  and 
beautiful  building,  which  in  itself  exerts  no  slight  educational 
influence.  It  is  visited  daily  by  hundreds  of  people  and  its 
usefulness  is  constantly  increasing.  New  books  are  added 
monthly  and  citizens  are  more  and  more  availing  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  Young  people  here  acquire  a taste  for  read- 
ing and,  hence,  are  less  likely  to  spend  time  in  idleness  and 
demoralizing  amusements.  Artisans  here  find  works  which 
will  aid  them  in  their  daily  labors.  All  classes  here  find  in- 
spiration and  help. 

This  Library  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  more  than  forty 
years.  In  1858  a few  citizens  formed  a library  association  and 
purchased  a few  books.  Prof.  Albert  Hurd  became  librarian, 
and  largely  by  his  disinterested  efforts  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  was  increased.  Fourteen  years  after  it  was  founded,  it 
was  given  to  the  city,  and  became  a Free  Public  Library.  Since 


that  time  the  city  council  has  yearly  appropriated  money  for  its 
support,  in  the  last  few  years  making  larger  appropriations 
than  at  first,  as  its  needs  increased. 

In  1894  the  city  council  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  a library  building  and  the  generous  gift 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, made  at  the  solicitation  of  President  McClelland  of  Knox 
College,  rendered  possible  the  construction  of  the  building  of 
which  a description  is  given  in  the  following  pages,  together 
with  an  account  of  its  dedication. 
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THE  DEDICATION 


PON  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  3,  1902,  the  dedica- 


^ tion  of  the  beautiful  new  Public  Library  building  took 
place.  It  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  historic  events  in 
our  city’s  life.  The  interest  in  the  dedication  was  general. 
Business  was  generally  suspended.  All  classes  of  citizens  were 
represented  in  the  assembly  which  completely  filled  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  A large  force 
of  ushers,  under  the  direction  of  George  Shurtleff,  showed  the 
people  to  their  seats.  Post  45,  G.  A.  R.,  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Cherry,  was  present  in  a body,  and  occupied  convenient 
seats.  Members  of  the  City  Council,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  students  of  Knox  and  Lombard  Colleges,  and  pupils 
of  the  Public  Schools  sat  in  seats  specially  reserved.  Upon 
the  platform,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Library  Board, 
there  sat  the  orator  of  the  day,  Colonel  George  R.  Peck,  of 
Chicago,  N.  C.  Daugherty,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Peoria  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  President  of 
Knox  College,  Dr.  C.  Ellwood  Nash,  President  of  Lombard 
College,  and  Mayor  W.  O’R.  Bradley. 

The  exercises  opened  with  an  organ  solo,  “Torchlight 
March”— Guilmant,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Thompson. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


BY 

Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr. 


T T ON.  CLARK  E.  CARR,  a director  of  the  Library  and 
^ chairman  of  the  special  committee  from  the  Board  in 
charge  of  the  dedication  exercises,  followed  with  an  introductory 
address,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  Galesburg  public’s  proprie- 
torship in  the  new  Library,  paid  compliments  to  the  efficient 
work  of  President  A.  J.  Perry  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
named  the  latter  as  chairman  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Carr  said: 

“Fellow  Citizens  of  Galesburg: 

“We  are  met  to  formally  dedicate  our  Public  Library  and 
the  building  in  which  it  has  finally  found  a permanent  home. 
Our  Library  has  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  Our  Li- 
brary building  is  but  just  completed. 

“To  us  the  most  gratifying  thing  connected  with  this  in- 
estimable treasure  is  that  it  is  our  own.  It  is  not  the  property 
of  the  Library  Board,  nor  of  the  Mayor  and  common  Council. 
It  belongs  to  the  people.  The  ground  upon  which  the  build- 
ing stands,  every  stone  and  every  brick  and  beam  and  board 
and  nail  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  building; 
every  book  and  magazine,  accumulations  running  through  a 
period  of  forty-five  years,  is  ours. 

“As  we,  the  people  of  Galesburg,  look  upon  the  completed 
structure  and  its  precious  contents  we  are  examining  our  prop- 
erty. It  is  all  paid  for,  and  is  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  seem  necessary  for  its  care  and  preserva- 
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tion  and  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  and  family,  however 
exalted  or  opulent,  and  however  humble  or  indigent,  an  equal 
share  in  its  benefits. 

“The  owenership  and  possession  of  this  property  of  ours 
opens  to  us  possibilities  of  acquisition  whose  value  is  beyond 
the  power  of  computation.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  com- 
muning with  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  all  the  ages  and  of 
drinking  from  inexhaustible  fountains  of  inspiration.  The  im- 
mortals whose  names  we  have  emblazoned  full  high  aloft  upon 
the  building  will  forever  beckon  to  us  and  our  posterity  to 
enter  its  portals  and  revel  in  the  transcendant  beauties  and 
glories  of  that  ‘kingdom  of  light,’  once  vividly  and  eloquently 
portrayed  before  us  by  a master,  at  whose  feet  we  are  per- 
mitted to  again  sit  to-day. 

“It  is  usually  the  case  with  important  public  enterprises 
that  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  devolve  upon  one  man. 
The  construction  of  our  Library  building  has  been  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  While  every  member  has  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  given  his  full  share  of  time  and  attention  to  the  work, 
the  president  of  the  Board  has  been  the  central  figure,  repre- 
senting and  carrying  into  execution  the  plans  decided  upon. 
He  has  performed  his  duties  so  faithfully  and  so  ably  that  the 
Board  has  unanimously  decided  that  he  should  be  given  the 
post  of  honor.  All  the  members  of  the  Library  Board,  there- 
fore, as  a special  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  unite  in 
presenting  to  you  their  president,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Perry,  whom 
they  have  called  to  preside  over  these  jubilee  exercises.” 

Mr.  Perry  was  received  with  applause  as  he  took  the  chair. 
He  called  upon  Dr.  Charles  Ellwood  Nash,  president  of  Lom- 
bard College,  to  deliver  the  invocation,  which  he  did  impres- 
sively and  reverently. 
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INVOCATION 

: by 

Dr.  Charles  Ellwood  Nash, 

President  of  Lombard  College. 


ALMIGHTY  GOD,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  light;  in  Thee 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all ; all  things  are  plain  and 
clear.  We  lift  the  torch  of  science  and  we  walk  in  darkness, 
except  such  occasional  glimpses  as  fall  upon  us  from  Thy 
love  and  goodness.  Therefore  we  treasure  every  instrument 
and  every  force  which  helps  us  to  find  our  way  to  our  life.  We 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  never  forgotten  our  needs  for  hav- 
ing set  the  sun  in  the  skies,  for  having  given  us  knowledge  of 
these  great  forces,  so  that  we  are  able  to  light  the  streets  and 
to  find  our  pathway  through  the  darkness. 

“We  thank  Thee  also  that  as  travelers  Thou  hast  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man  the  light  of  truth,  whose  flames  shall  in- 
crease as  the  centuries  pass.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  heritage 
of  those  expressions  of  humanity  which  we  have  received  from 
the  fathers,  the  remote  generations  of  the  past,  which  come  to 
us  as  a priceless  possession.  We  thank  Thee  for  those  forms, 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  given  in  literature,  art  and  sculp- 
ture. 

“We  come  before  Thee  to-day  full  of  gratitude  for  this 
special  dispensation  of  Thy  love  that  has  come  to  us  as  a com- 
munity, which  places  in  our  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity, even  every  child,  a new  torch  whose  flames  are  full  of 
grandeur  and  beauty. 

“We  have  come  here  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  building;  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  special  blessing  in  recognition  of  which  our 
citizens  are  gathered  here  to-day — this  institution  which  will  be 
a source  of  enlightenment  upon  the  growing  minds  of  youth 
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and  upon  all  in  our  community.  This  institution,  fostered  by 
the  church  and  school,  will  raise  our  ideals,  quicken  our  spirit- 
ual impulses  and  help  us  to  live  our  lives  more  manfully. 

“We  thank  Thee  for  this  movement,  which  is  an  added 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  prosperity ; we  thank  thee  for  the  sac- 
rifice and  effort,  which  have  entered  into  its  construction.  We 
thank  Thee  for  these  men  who  have  given  hours  of  thought 
and  toil  for  the  good  of  mankind  ; we  thank  Thee  especially  for 
that  citizen  so  richly  endowed  with  this  world’s  goods,  who  has 
given  to  us  richly  as  to  many  other  places. 

“We  pray  that  Thy  benediction  may  rest  upon  him  this 
day,  wherever  he  is,  and  upon  all  his  interests  and  that  he  may 
increase  in  wisdom  and  liberality  and  that  others  by  his  exam- 
ple may  be  moved  to  like  generous  impulses. 

“We  are  standing  upon  holy  ground  and  thinking  holy  . 
thoughts ; may  our  minds  be  enlightened  to  the  fostering  of 
the  institutions  of  learning  and  the  increase  of  all  those  things 
which  go  to  make  blessed  this  heritage  which  we  have  received. 
Amen!” 

Mr.  Perry  acknowledged  the  compliments  paid  him  by  Mr. 
Carr.  He  then  stated  pleasantly  that  no  member  of  the  Library 
Board  has  failed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  do  the  duty  assigned 
him.  Not  one  member  only  is  to  be  complimented,  but  Colonel 
Carr  himself,  and  every  member  of  the  Board,  for  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  has  labored  for  the  success  of  the  building 
dedicated  to-day,  and  for  the  unanimity  with  which  all  the  Board 
members  have  worked.  There  were  absolutely  no  disputes 
among  them,  he  said,  from  the  time  of  selecting  the  site  of  the 
Library  to  the  driving  of  the  last  nail  in  the  building.  He  stated 
further  that  the  people  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  toward  this  Library.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  sustain  the  Library  Board  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  people  this  means  of  educa- 
tion. In  behalf  of  the  Board  I extend  to  them  our  hearty  thanks. 
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ADDRESS 


BY 

Charles  L.  Bartlett, 

Contractor. 


yT  R.  PERRY  then  called  upon  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  of  the 
firm  of  Bartlett  & Kling,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

“Something  over  a year  ago  there  came  two  strangers  to 
your  city,  attracted  by  the  prosperity  and  worth  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  We  had  before  made  effort  to  cast  our  lot 
within  your  boundaries.  And  within  less  than  $100  came  we 
of  building  the  great  church  that  opens  for  this  occasion. 

“Again  there  came  a chance,  and  fearful  of  the  past  exper- 
ience, we  named  a price  most  $2,000  below  all  other  bids  on 
the  building  just  now  completed;  but  good  things  come  high. 
The  gates  opened  and  we  came  in,  in  to  stay,  and  have  found 
no  cause  to  regret  the  move  we  made,  or  even  the  price  we 
paid,  for  much  has  been  gained. 

“When  entering  into  contract  for  the  building  we  met  for 
the  first  time,  face  to  face,  but  at  arm’s  length,  a number  of 
your  citizens,  the  Library  Board,  a good  assortment  of  sizes, 
but  further  we  knew  not  the  kind  of  men  we  were  to  deal  with. 
Oh ! the  misfortunes  of  some  communities  ! I could  write  vol- 
umes on  the  kind  of  people  we  find  oii  building  committees,  but 
here  we  found  a new  and  most  agreeable  experience.  Men  of 
capacity,  business  ability,  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
work  undertaken;  men  who,  while  guarding  every  interest  of 
the  city,  yet  had  capacity  to  recognize  our  rights  and  their  own 
obligations.  Great  man  he  who  can  see  another’s  rights. 

“A  contract  was  entered  into  that  covered  every  question 
that  existed,  or  could  come  to  light,  and  it  has  been  carried  out 
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without  request  for,  or  grant  of  favors  by  either  side;  without 
dispute  or  contention  as  to  each  other’s  rights.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  transact  the  business  under  such  conditions. 

“Now  the  work  is  done.  We  hand  the  master  key  to  your 
worthy  president.  And  let  it  be  known  to  all  who  here  assem- 
ble and  unto  the  people  of  your  city,  from  the  western  limits 
where  agricultural  pursuits  do  mingle  with  the  busy  wheels  of 
great  industries,  unto  the  eastern  boundaries  where  nature  has 
endowed  the  earth  with  rich  deposits  far  more  valuable  than 
mines  of  gold. 

“And  from  the  south,  where  centers  railroad  work  not 
equaled  in  other  city  of  the  size  within  the  state,  if  within  the 
Union,  and  is  bound  to  make  the  city’s  growth  perpetual;  unto 
the  northern  heights,  on  happy  hill,  where  hopes  and  joys  and 
happiness  hath  no  bounds.  To  all  within  the  boundaries,  and 
the  people  from  without,  who  have  honored  the  occasion  with 
their  presence,  or  do  feel  an  interest,  let  it  be  known: 

“We  make  delivery  free  and  clear  from  lien  and  claim  of 
every  kind  the  Public  Library  building  of  this  fair  city,  and 
trust  and  hope  in  years  unnumbered  yet  to  come  it  may  stand 
strong  and  firm,  and  be  a credit  to  all  concerned.” 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  building  by  the  contractors  and 
acceptance  by  the  president  of  the  Library  Board  then  followed. 

In  receiving  the  master  key  to  the  building,  Mr.  Perry,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  complimented  highly  the  firm  of  con- 
tractors and  acknowledged  the  compliments  paid  him  and  the 
Board  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  Continuing,  Mr.  Perry  said  that  the 
contract  has  been  carried  out  with  thoroughness,  with  readiness 
to  make  corrections  and  with  constant  view  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Galesburg. 

He  then  delivered  his  formal  address  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Albert  J.  Perry, 

President  of  the  Board. 


1 £/T^HIS  is  a memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Galesburg’.  We 
A are  assembled  to  dedicate  a building  to  the  public,  which 
holds  the  treasures  of  history  and  biography,  of  literature  and 
art,  of  science  and  religion,  gathered  and  preserved  by  our  best 
and  most  learned  men  during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Here 
also  will  be  placed  our  future  acquisitions.  It  is  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  building  of  the  city  of  Galesburg.  To  this  building 
we  invite  you  all,  without  distinction  of  any  kind.  It  is  yours 
and  all  the  books  that  it  contains,  and  we  trust  and  believe  that 
it  contains  something  beneficial  to  every  citizen  of  this  city. 

“This  day  is  memorable  also  because  on  it  the  doors  of  the 
permanent  home  of  our  Library  are  first  opened  to  the  public. 
Heretofore  we  have  lived  in  rented  houses;  we  have  experi- 
enced all  the  inconveniences  of  the  temporary  abiding  place. 
Three  times  have  we  been  obliged  to  pack  up  our  belongings 
and  move  to  more  commodious  apartments,  but  never,  before 
to-day,  have  we  felt  the  calm  satisfaction,  the  sweet  restfulness 
of  home. 

“Most  of  us  older  people  probably  remember  the  diminu- 
tive Library  of  the  country  district  school,  containing  one  hund- 
red, possibly  two  hundred  volumes,  kept  by  one  of  the  trustees 
and  opened  on  Saturday  for  the  distribution  of  books.  Many  a 
time  I have  stood  in  front  of  the  case  and  read  the  titles  on  the 
backs  of  these  uniformly  bound  black  volumes.  Such  names  as 
‘Josephus,’  ‘Rollin’s  Histories,’  ‘Plutarch’s  Lives,’  ‘Napoleon,’ 
‘Washington,’  ‘Zachary  Taylor,’  were  quite  overwhelming  to 
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my  young  mind.  These  great  names  were  not  so  embarrassing, 
however,  as  the  fact  that  these  books  were  kept  in  the  house  of 
a private  individual,  which,  to  me,  gave  them  the  character  of 
private  property. 

“It  was  a long  time  before  I mustered  courage  enough  to 
ask  for  a book.  Finally  I asked  and  obtained  the  life  of  Zach- 
ary Taylor.  After  many  days  I waded  through  this  volume, 
reading,  as  best  I could,  the  technical  description  of  the  old 
general’s  Mexican  battles.  How  many  volumes  I read  I do 
not  know ; but  this  I well  remember,  that,  although  the  library 
was  intended  and  purchased  for  the  young,  there  was  not  a 
juvenile  book  in  the  entire  lot,  and  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  induce  the  young  people  to  use  it.  This  is  all  changed 
now.  There  is  a long  list  of  most  excellent  books  written  es- 
pecially for  the  young,  and  the  list  is  being  enlarged  as  con- 
stantly as  that  for  adults,  and  in  many  libraries  every  device  is 
employed  and  every  effort  put  forth  to  make  them  especially  at- 
tractive to  school  children.  Our  own  library  will  emphasize 
this  feature  of  the  modern  library. 

“We  began  our  work  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  our  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  to  let  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
transfer  the  books  of  our  library  from  their  old  home  to  the 
new.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  Four 
hundred  of  our  brightest  youths,  girls  and  boys,  were  marshalled 
and  marched  from  the  house  we  were  vacating  to  our  present 
abode  bearing  their  literary  treasures  in  their  arms.  Again 
and  again,  this  line  of  intelligent  youthful  carriers  swung  back 
and  forth  between  these  two  points  until  the  removal  was  com- 
pleted, and  it  seemed  that  for  once  at  least,  our  streets  were 
given  over  to  the  youth  and  beauty  and  intelligence  and  good 
nature  of  the  blessed  homes  of  our  city.  With  what  spirit  they 
entered  into  the  task ! How  willingly  they  worked ! With 
what  pleasure  they  will  remember  the  historic  service  they  ren- 
dered! What  a bright  page  the  story  will  make  upon  the 
records  of  the  Library  ! 

“The  Library  is  fast  rising  to  an  equal  place  with  our 
public  schools.  No  sooner  is  the  mind  of  the  child  trained  to 
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understand  the  relationship  between  thought  and  the  printed 
page  than  his  collateral  studies  are  found  in  this  great  reposi- 
tory of  books.  At  every  point  in  the  progress  of  his  mental 
development  and  the  expansion  of  his  knowledge  acquired  in 
school  or  college  courses,  the  Library  is  his  one  great  ally  and 
it  amplifies  and  makes  complete  and  useful  all  his  school  in- 
struction. More  than  this,  if  from  any  cause  the  school  life  of 
the  youth  is  cut  short,  a proper  and  persistent  use  of  the  Li- 
brary will  go  far  towards  compensating  him  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. 

“The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  directed  almost  wholly  to 
the  education  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  necessarily  so,  for  read- 
ing, writing  and  a knowledge  of  the  sciences  are  only  the  tools 
with  which  the  mind  works  out  its  own  embellishments.  They 
are  to  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  individuals,  what  the  saw, 
the  hammer  and  the  chisel  are  to  the  carpenter,  or  the  palette, 
the  brush  and  the  canvas  are  to  the  artist.  It  is  by  the  constant 
use  of  these  implements  that  the  skill  of  the  artisan  and  the 
artist  is  developed  and  made  to  contribute  the  greatest  comfort 
and  delight  to  the  world.  Speaking  from  a moral  standpoint, 
there  is  nothing  in  learning  to  read  and  write  that  is  especially 
right  or  wrong ; but  when  these  acquirements  are  used  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  broad  human  sympathies,  to  promote 
the  growth  of  moral  sentiment  of  honest  purposes,  then  they 
become  potent  factors  in  the  problem  of  civilization. 

“What  a wide  field  of  usefulness  then  has  a Public  Library! 
Books  of  interesting  travel,  biographies  of  individuals  conse- 
crated to  truth  and  justice,  histories  of  great  social  movements, 
must  always  deal  freely  with  the  principles  that  underlie  our 
best  lives,  and  such  books  are  always  found  in  our  Libraries. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  our  works  of  fiction  are 
rich  in  lessons  of  this  nature,  and  to  that  extent  the  reading  of 
fiction  is  to  be  commended. 

“The  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  then 
has  its  origin  in  a great  economic  need.  This  popularity  comes 
to  us  just  as  naturally  and  with  just  as  much  logical  sequence 
to  our  social  conditions  as  the  building  of  railways  came  to 
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meet  the  greater  demand  for  transportation,  or  the  invention 
of  agricultural  implements  followed  the  increasing  demand  for 
bread. 

“Books  not  only  record  character,  but,  as  above  shown, 
they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  moral 
community  for  the  development  of  right  character.  Society 
has  always  had  its  penal  code,  and  it  has  always  had  its  sup- 
posed agencies  for  the  development  of  right  character,  but  it 
has  not  always  worked,  as  we  now  see,  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  has  endeavored  to  restrain  crime  by  the  terrors  of  the  scaf- 
fold, the  guillotine  and  the  prison,  and  it  has  attempted  too 
often  to  mold  character  by  carrying  the  penal  code  forward  into 
the  next  world,  ignoring  the  power  of  the  gentler  and  more 
persuasive  forces  by  which  the  youth  may  be  surrounded. 

“However,  our  laws,  and  customs,  and  faith  are  no  more 
stationary  than  our  economic  conditions.  We  modify  our  penal 
code,  we  limit  its  operations  to  this  world,  and  we  employ  dif- 
ferent methods  in  the  elevation  of  character  from  what  we 
once  did.  It  is  not  thought  sinful  to  be  genuinely  moral,  up- 
right, honest  and  kind.  The  effort  now  is  to  give  to  each  child 
a character  resplendent  with  such  gems.  Environment  of  the 
young  is  quite  certain  to  fix  the  character  of  the  adult.  So  the 
great  point  to-day  is  to  bring  to  the  child  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  innocent  pleasures;  to  keep  its  mind  occupied  with  pleasing 
and  refining  duties  and  pastimes.  No  more  powerful  agency 
can  be  employed  for  the  development  of  character  than  good 
books. 

“We  must  see  to  it  that  the  popularity  of  our  Library  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  motto  of  our  Library  is,  ‘In  the  highest 
civilization  the  book  is  still  the  highest  delight.’  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  child- 
ren. They  should  learn,  by  constant  contact,  that  a book  is  a 
precious  delight,  and  loving  it  they  will  treat  it  with  respect. 

“Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Library  as  an  ethical 
institution.  But  it  has  a practical  side  also.  The  Germans  are 
the  most  systematic  students  in  the  world.  The  idea,  which  is 
quite  common  in  the  United  States,  that  a thorough  student 
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who  buries  himself  in  books,  or  secludes  himself  in  some  labo- 
ratory, is  necessarily  a useless  and  impracticable  creature,  is 
entirely  exploded  in  Germany.  Numerous  industries  which 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  German  student.  There  are  many  subjects  which 
require  a whole  lifetime  to  demonstrate,  and  our  government 
ought  to  push  such  investigation  by  employing  constantly  the 
best  students  we  have,  in  conducting  experiments  and  gather- 
ing up  and  writing  out  the  results  of  such  experiments. 

“Since  railway  construction  has  assumed  such  gigantic 
proportions  the  question  of  tie-timber  alone  has  become  a mat- 
ter of  great  concern,  and  timber  culture  and  the  preservation 
of  woods  are  being  carefully  studied.  The  railway  companies 
are  trying  to  make  one  set  of  ties  last  until  another  set  can  be 
grown.  In  the  employ  of  the  roads  passing  through  this  city 
is  a German  student  who  furnishes  to  his  employers  all  the  in- 
formation obtainable  on  this  subject.  This  same  man  has  just 
prepared  a bulletin  for  the  government,  which  was  but  recently 
published,  on  the  ‘Decay  of  Timber.’  This  information  will 
find  its  way  into  our  Libraries  and  will  thus  reach  the  people. 

“This  is  but  one  of  the  great  questions  upon  which  infor- 
mation should  be  disseminated.  There  are  many  others.  The 
discerning  mind  of  the  world’s  greatest  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  has  seen  all  this,  and  having  seen  it,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  his  determination  to  give  the  larger  part 
of  his  great  wealth  to  the  erection  of  buildings  like  this  in 
every  place  where  they  are  really  needed  and  where  the  proper 
conditions  are  provided. 

“Reflect  upon  this  matter  a moment  and  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  of  another  plan  for  the  free  distribution  of 
wealth  without  pauperizing  somebody.  I have  heard  it  sug- 
gested as  a better  plan  that  this  money  be  loaned  to  the  indus- 
trious poor  without  interest,  for  the  construction  of  homes,  to 
be  paid  back  in  monthly  installments  as  rent,  until  the  amount 
loaned  be  fully  refunded.  Passing  over  all  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  out  such  a plan,  the  danger  of  the  borrower  losing  all 
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that  he  puts  in,  the  same  as  now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan 
is  not  as  far  reaching  for  good  as  is  Mr.  Carnegie’s. 

“It  is  true  that  it  is  designed  to  relieve  the  material  wants 
of  the  borrower,  but  it  places  upon  him  a corresponding  re- 
sponsibility which  he  may  not  be  able  to  carry.  At  best  it  only 
relieves  him  of  interest,  and  the  truth  is,  that  failures  are  much 
more  frequently  due  to  improvidence  than  to  the  payment  of 
interest. 

“Mr.  Carnegie’s  plan  puts  into  the  hands  of  every  one  a 
strong  civilizing  instrument,  the  power  and  influence  of  which 
he  himself  has  ever  been  conscious  of  and  which  he  personally 
knows  elevates  the  intelligent  user,  stimulates  his  ambition  to 
be  and  to  do,  and  therefore  makes  of  him  a higher  and  nobler 
being.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  men  self-reliant,  economical, 
industrious  and  self-sustaining,  which  characteristics  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  progress. 

“This  building  must  ever  stand  as  the  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  sound  judgment,  to  his  unbounded  gen- 
erosity and  to  his  love  for  mankind.” 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


BY 


Hon.  W.  O’R.  Bradley, 


Mayor  of  Galesburg. 


T the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Perry  introduced  Mayor 


^ ^ William  O’R.  Bradley,  who  alluded  to  the  pride  of  the  city 
in  its  new  building,  congratulated  the  Library  Board  upon 
bringing  so  successful  a work  to  a close,  and  welcomed  the 
public  to  the  Library.  The  Mayor  said: 

“Mr.  President,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 


men 


“It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  take  part 
in  the  dedication  exercises  of  our  magnificent  and  thoroughly 
equipped  Library  building — a structure  that  will  always  be  a 
credit  to  our  city  of  schools,  and  a monument  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

“For  the  accomplishment  of  these  splendid  results  I feel 
that  you  will  join  me  in  hearty  acknowledgement  of  not  only 
the  sagacious  management  of  those  members  having  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  in  charge,  but  of  the  tireless  energy  of 
those  members  who  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

“The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  institution  of  this  kind 
are  so  great  that  comment  on  my  part  is  unnecessary.  Learn- 
ing is  not  possessed  by  the  few,  but  by  the  many.  In  earlier 
epochs  men  of  genius  towered  above  their  contemporaries  in 
learning.  To-day,  thousands  crowd  about  their  shoulders,  so 
much  higher  is  the  average  of  learning. 

“All  scientific  workers  are  linked  together  by  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  news ; so  that  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
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world  they  may  be,  they  are  kept  conversant  with  what  is  being 
thought  and  done  in  every  other  part,  and  thereby  are  inspired 
to  greater  mental  effort. 

“Knowledge  is  no  longer  isolated.  It  is  cultivated  in  cen- 
ters too  numerous  to  count.  Even  in  this  new  land,  universi- 
ties with  great  libraries,  finely  equipped  laboratories,  corps  of 
brilliant  teachers  and  seekers  after  new  knowledge  may  be 
found  in  every  part  of  it. 

“These  changes  have  been  effected  chiefly  by  the  rapidity 
of  communication,  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  and 
fine  libraries.  We  extend  to  the  citizens  of  Galesburg  a most 
cordial  welcome  to  their  new  Library  building.” 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 


BY 

Edward  R.  Drake. 


^ I ^HE  history  of  the  Galesburg  Public  Library  from  its  com- 
A mencement  in  1858  to  the  present  time  was  presented  by 
Edward  R.  Drake,  a member  of  the  present  Library  Board.  It 
was  full  of  interest,  in  its  recounting  of  the  various  acts  which 
brought  the  Library  from  a small  start  to  its  proud  existence 
to-day.  The  data  presented  were  full  and  complete,  and  the 
address  was  listened  to  with  large  interest.  It  was  in  full  as 
follows: 

“Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  Friends  of  the  Galesburg  Public  Library  : 

“In  the  history  of  all  successful  enterprises,  much  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  beginnings.  The  motives  which  prompt, 
the  spirit  which  fills  the  hearts  of  those  who  first  conceived  the 
new  idea  are  always  interesting  to  us,  and  we  are  impressed, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  years  to  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
library  movement  in  Galesburg  and  try  to  read  the  hearts  of 
the  men  who  inaugurated  this  movement  to  find  them  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  of  the  true  library  spirit  at  a time  when 
libraries  were  scarce  indeed,  and  even  those  in  existence  very 
small  and  poorly  equipped.  These  men,  however,  had  the  true 
pioneer  spirit,  they  looked  into  the  future  and  caught  the  vision 
of  its  possibilities  and  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

“It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1858 — the  year  made  memorable 
by  the  great  Senatorial  contest  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
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Douglas — that  a small  company  of  men  found  time  to  organize 
the  ‘Young  Men’s  Literary  and  Library  Association  of  Gales- 
burg.’ At  a meeting  held  the  25th  of  March,  1858,  Milo  D. 
Cook  being  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  these  first  officers 
were  chosen:  James  H.  Boyd,  President;  James  H.  Knapp, 
Vice  President;  Seward  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary;  John 
Q.  Adams,  Recording  Secretary;  James  Dunn,  Treasurer;  and 
John  W.  Morris  and  Thomas  Harrison,  Directors. 

“A  membership  fee  of  $1.00  and  quarterly  dues  of  50  cents 
furnished  the  meagre  means  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for 
this  first  year  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $415.05.  In 
the  second  election  of  officers,  April  2nd,  1859,  we  find  Prof. 
Albert  Hurd  chosen  President.  His  was  undoubtedly  the  mas- 
ter spirit  of  those  years.  His  knowledge,  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  forcefulness  entered  into  the  building  up  of  the  Library, 
while  he  gave  his  time,  year  after  year,  as  Librarian  without 
a cent  of  pay. 

“This  man  and  his  services  cannot  be  hidden,  and  I wish 
here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  and  the  very  full 
history  he  has  written  for  many  of  the  facts  concerning  these 
early  years. 

“Associated  with  him  at  this  time  were  George  H.  Kings- 
bury, Vice  President;  J.  H.  Knapp,  Recording  Secretary;  Mer- 
ritt M.  Clark,  Corresponding  Secretary;  George  Davis,  Treas- 
urer; Thomas  Harrison,  F.  R.  Bartlett,  Directors.  December 
29th,  1859,  a charter  was  applied  for  and  the  eight  persons 
whose  names  appear  on  the  application  were  Sidney  Myers, 
Josiah  Tilden,  Arthur  A.  Smith,  James  H.  Knapp,  J.  C.  Wolf, 
George  H.  Kingsbury,  Milo  D.  Cook  and  Clark  E.  Ca,rr. 

“On  the  19th  of  January,  1860,  a constitution  was  adopted 
with  so  fine  a statement  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation that  we  think  it  worth  reproducing: 

‘Whereas,  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  among  our 
citizens  through  the  reading  of  books  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  taste  by  lectures,  debates  and  other  liter- 
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ary  exercises  are  objects  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  our  city, 

‘ Therefore , We,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this  in- 
strument, do  organize  ourselves  into  a society  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  these  desirable  results,  by  creating  and  adopt- 
ing the  following  constitution  in  conformity  with  a charter 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided;  and  since  every  well  directed 
effort  requires  a distinct  object  in  order  to  secure  success,  we 
declare  the  primary  and  leading  objects  of  our  organization  to 
be  the  collection  and  formation  of  a public  library,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  desire  to  encourage  literary  exercises  as  subor- 
dinate and  auxiliary  to  our  main  purpose,’ 

“January  19th,  1860,  the  first  Board  of  Officers  of  the  char- 
tered organization  was  chosen  as  follows:  Albert  Hurd,  Presi- 
dent; Arthur  A.  Smith,  Vice  President;  Francis  Colton,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Merritt  M.  Clarke,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
George  Davis,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Barker,  Librarian;  James  H. 
Knapp,  Collector. 

“The  incorporated  society  began  its  existence  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  fully  resolved  to  work  on 
patiently  and  persistently  until  the  city  could  assume  the  sup- 
port of  the  Library. 

“At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  January  17th,  1861,  Henry 
Beardsley  was  elected  President  and  Prof.  Albert  Hurd  was 
chosen  Librarian,  which  office  he  held  until  1867.  The  report 
offered  at  the  meeting  January  18th,  1863,  showed  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Library  1,260. 

“At  the  annual  meeting  January  26th,  1866,  a salary  of 
$100  was  voted  the  Librarian  for  the  ensuing  year.  During  the 
year  1866  the  receipts  were  $723.62,  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes increased  to  3,000.  A reading  room  was  started  this  year 
by  a club  who  took  the  leading  periodicals,  agreeing  to  have 
them  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  remaining  the  prop- 
erty of  the  association. 
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“A  consolidation  was  effected  with  the  city  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Library  belonging  to  the  High  School,  and  $25  per 
year  was  paid  by  the  city  to  the  association  for  the  care  of  its 
Library.  This  was  the  first  money  paid  by  the  city  for  library 
purposes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  $100  paid  the  Librarian 
as  salary  for  the  year  1866,  was  also  the  first  money  paid  out 
for  services  of  any  kind  by  the  Library  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  its  existence.  At  the  call  of  other  duties  Prof.  Hurd 
resigned  the  office  of  Librarian,  to  which  he  had  given  so  much 
of  faithful  and  earnest  effort,  and  Prof.  Junius  B.  Roberts,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  and  continued  as  Librarian  until  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871. 

“In  the  annual  report,  January  16th,  1868,  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Library  was  reported  to  be  3,336,  of  which  only 
eight  per  cent,  were  fiction.  February  3rd,  1869,  Prof.  George 
Churchill  was  elected  President  of  the  association.  February 
17th,  1870,  a new  charter  was  adopted  in  which  the  name  of  the 
society  was  changed  to  ‘The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association.’ 
At  this  meeting  N.  A.  Johnson  was  elected  President.  Janu- 
ary 21st,  1871,  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  reported  as 
$711.33,  and  there  were  3,982  volumes  in  the  Library.  John 
W.  Dietrich  was  elected  President  and  Miss  Mary  Everest  was 
appointed  Librarian. 

“At  the  annual  meeting  January  15th,  1873,  Judge  Alfred 
Kitchel  was  elected  President.  But  the  doors  of  opportunity 
are  constantly  opening  wider  for  to-morrow  to  those  who  grasp 
and  use  the  privileges  of  to-day,  and  to  those  who  had  so  long 
toiled  and  waited,  the  larger  day  had  come,  for  on  March  7th, 
1872,  the  Governor,  S.  M.  Cullom,  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  Act  of  Legislature,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  free 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  During  this  year  the  City 
Council  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  establishing  a free 
public  library  for  the  City  of  Galesburg. 

“A  committee  was  appointed  who  reported  in  favor  of  pas- 
sing an  ordinance  establishing  a Library.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  following  ordinance  was  passed  in  the  City 
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Council  by  the  following  vote:  Ayes — Messrs.  Sanderson, 
Merrill,  Gale,  Dickson,  Boyd  and  Cleary.  Nay — Arnold. 

“ ‘Ordinance  No.  57. — An  Ordinance  for  a Free  Public  Library 

and  Reading  Room.' 

“ ‘Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Galesburg,  that  a Free  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room  be  and  is  hereby  established  for  the  said  City  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  laws  of  this  State. 

Signed,  O.  T.  Johnson,  Mayor. 

S.  F.  Flint,  City  Clerk.' 

“This  ordinance  was  passed  March  26th,  1874.  Mayor 
Johnson  announced  the  following  names  as  the  first  Board  of 
Directors:  Alfred  Kitchel,  H.  M.  Hale,  T.  J.  Hale,  J.  B.  Rob- 
erts, E.  C.  Stone,  George  W.  Foote,  Joseph  Stafford,  N.  A. 
Johnson  and  J.  W.  Dietrich,  who  were  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil unanimously.  At  the  same  council  meeting  Mr.  W.  Selden 
Gale  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unan- 
imously: 

“ Resolved , That  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  be  authorized  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Galesburg 
Public  Library  during  the  next  nine  months,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1,500.’ 

“On  the  first  day  of  April,  1874,  the  Board  of  Directors 
organized,  adopted  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Library  and  Reading  Room  and  on  July  14th,  1874,  adopted 
articles  of  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  the  books  and  other 
property  of  ‘The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association’  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room.  The  original  society  in  sixteen  years,  from  1858  to 
1874,  collected  about  4,500  volumes  and  a number  of  periodi- 
cals. 

“On  the  first  day  of  April,  1874,  the  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors held  their  first  meeting  and  very  shortly  accomplished  the 
transfer  of  all  books  and  property  of  ‘The  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association’  to  the  new  Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 
The  first  location  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Block,  in  a building 
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owned  by  Mr.  Silas  Olmstead,  the  second  floor  of  which  was 
leased  for  five  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $200. 

“The  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  May  11th,  1874, 
with  Mr.  J.  V.  Kearney  as  temporary  Librarian,  at  a salary  of 
$30  per  month.  The  first  catalogue  issued  about  this  time,  was 
the  work  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts;  it  was  both  classified  and 
alphabetical,  the  total  cost  being  $28.75.  The  budget  of  ex- 
penses for  1874  amounted  to  $1,762.  In  July,  1875,  Mrs.  Friend 
A.  Smith  was  chosen  as  Librarian  and  continued  in  this  position 
until  1879,  when  on  July  9th,  Hettie  Linsley,  now  Mrs.  Judge 
Thompson,  was  chosen  as  her  successor. 

“In  the  report  of  the  President,  July,  1880,  we  find  these 
interesting  items:  ‘Number  of  volumes,  8,219;  number  of  vis- 
itors, 49,397;  number  of  books  loaned,  32,799.’ 

“The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  general  character  of 
these  books  were  ‘adventure,  agriculture,  art,  battles,  botany, 
biography,  chemistry,  history,  horticulture,  humbugs,  political 
economy,  science,  religion,  frauds,  legends  of  peace  and  war, 
love,  courtship,  marriage  and  death.’ 

“In  1883  the  Library  had  outgrown  this  room,  and  the  ad- 
joining room  was  rented  and  connected  with  arches.  August 
1st,  1884,  Hettie  Linsley  resigned,  and  Delia  M.  Rice  was 
chosen  as  Librarian.  In  the  report  of  July,  1884,  we  find  the 
number  of  volumes  to  have  increased  to  12,587,  while  the  read- 
ing room  was  supplied  with  56  periodicals.  In  July,  1889,  Delia 
M.  Rice  resigned  the  position  of  Librarian  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth  Phillips. 

“During  these  sixteen  years  the  Library  had  enjoyed  al- 
most uninterrupted  growth  in  patronage  and  considering  its 
meagre  equipment,  had  been  making  very  excellent  records. 
In  the  report  of  President  Z.  Beatty  in  1890,  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  the  needs  of  the  Library  for  a building, 
and  again  in  the  report  of  President  Churchill,  July  1st,  1892,  the 
attention  of  the  City  Council  was  again  called  to  the  growing 
patronage  and  influence  of  the  Library  which  ‘seemed  to  call 
for  a permanent  home,  centrally  located,  easy  of  access,  com- 
modious and  safe  from  fire.’ 
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“This  suggestion  was  made  again  in  the  annual  report  of 
President  A.  A.  Matteson  in  1893.  In  the  January  meeting, 
1894,  the  question  of  larger  quarters  was  discussed  and  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  Library  seemed  so  pressing  that  a special 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Matteson,  Holland  and  Parker 
were  appointed  to  secure  larger  rooms.  Up  to  this  time  the 
City  Council  had  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of 
the  Library,  $2,500.  But  for  1894  the  appropriation  was 
$4,000,  and  for  1895,  1896  and  1897,  $5,000  was  appropriated 
each  year,  and  since  then  $6,000  per  year  has  been  appropriated. 
February  5th,  1894,  the  City  Council  passed  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  in  a word  suggested  to  the  Library  Board  the 
making  of  such  plans  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are 
required  by  law  for  the  erection  of  a public  library  building  in 
the  City  of  Galesburg,  the  same  to  be  presented  to  the  City 
Council  as  soon  as  possible  for  its  consideration. 

“At  the  Library  meeting  February  10th,  1894,  on  motion 
of  Director  George  Churchill,  a committee  consisting  of  Direc- 
tors R.  M.  Woods,  J.  B.  Holland  and  Z.  Beatty,  was  appointed 
to  take  the  steps  marked  out  by  the  statute  to  procure  plans 
and  estimates,  to  secure  options  on  desirable  sites  and  to  re- 
port the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  At  this  time 
a number  of  propositions  came  to  the  Board  of  Directors  look- 
ing to  the  uniting  of  several  interests  in  the  City  in  a building 
to  be  used  jointly,  whereupon  the  Board  wishing  to  know  their 
exact  legal  powers,  secured  the  opinion  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Thomp- 
son to  the  effect  ‘That  the  Library  Board  must  act  indepen- 
dently and  any  building  erected  with  funds  raised  under  the 
Public  Library  act,  must  be  built  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  Library  Board.’ 

“At  a meeting  March  15th,  1894,  it  was  voted  to  secure 
plans  for  a building  to  cost  $48,000,  and  that  the  amount  be 
raised  by  a tax  levy  of  $6,000  per  year  for  eight  years.  This 
was  amended  in  the  April  meeting,  making  the  cost  of  the 
building  $50,000,  to  be  raised  in  four  years  by  a tax  levy  of  $12, 
500  per  year.  May  4th,  1894,  the  Board  contracted  for  the 
rooms,  217,  219,  221  East  Main  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
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the  Galesburg  Printing  Company,  at  a rental  of  $40  per  month. 
This  move  gave  the  much  needed  additional  room  for  reading 
room,  patrons  and  also  for  the  books,  and  has  served  as  the 
home  of  the  Library  until  now. 

“In  October,  1895,  a lot,  the  northwest  corner  of  Prairie 
and  Ferris  Streets,  was  bought  for  a library  site  at  a cost  of 
$6,600.  We  have  clearly  reflected  in  the  annual  report  of  July, 
1896,  the  prosperity  that  came  to  the  Library  through  its  en- 
largement the  year  before,  and  we  find  that  the  number  of  vol- 
umes had  increased  to  18,484,  the  number  loaned  54,774,  and 
the  number  of  visitors.  91,116. 

“November,  1897,  Miss  Celia  A.  Hayward,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, became  Librarian,  and  in  February,  1898,  the  Board  voted 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  a card  catalogue  and  classification 
of  the  Library  under  the  Dewey  System. 

“Miss  Hayward  served  until  November,  1899.  Miss  Anna 
Hoover,  the  present  efficient  Librarian,  was  elected  to  that 
position  in  May,  1900. 

“May  17th,  1898,  a special  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
plans  for  a building  which  had  been  prepared  by  different  ar- 
chitects. On  the  final  vote  taken,  the  firm  of  Gottschalk  & 
Beadle  were  chosen  architects,  although  it  was  not  at  this  time 
definitely  settled  what  style  of  building  should  be  built.  For 
an  entire  year  this  important  subject  was  considered  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  entire  Board.  Plans  and  illustrations  were  se- 
cured of  as  many  library  buildings  already  constructed  as 
possible,  and  many  librarians  were  written  to  for  suggestions 
and  opinions  as  to  what  was  needed  in  the  building  and  how  it 
could  be  best  arranged. 

“May  11th,  1899,  the  plan  was  formally  adopted  for  the 
building  which  we  to-day  dedicate,  and  on  June  2nd,  1899,  a 
special  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Pres- 
ident Perry,  Chairman,  and  Directors  Carr,  Rice,  and  Drake. 
Bids  were  advertised  for,  which,  when  opened,  were  found  to 
be  much  higher  than  the  Board  were  able  to  pay  with  the  funds 
at  their  command,  and  all  bids  were  rejected  and  a delay  of  a 
year  in  securing  the  building  was  thus  caused. 
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“At  the  meeting  September  15th,  1899,  the  Board  requested 
of  the  City  Council  an  additional  $15,000  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  building  and  site.  This  was  granted  and  the  City  Council 
at  once  levied  a tax  for  the  first  $2,000.  Efforts  were  made  to 
purchase  more  land  adjoining  the  lot  on  Prairie  Street,  as  the 
size  of  the  lot  owned  by  the  Board  was  deemed  too  small  for 
such  a building,  but  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the 
meeting  of  July,  a special  committee  on  a new  site  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Directors  Burkhalter,  Rice,  Perry  and 
Drake,  who  reported  a number  of  sites  to  a subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  but  recommended  as  first  choice  the  Sander- 
son lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Simmons  Streets, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Board  for  $10,000. 

“An  option  was  secured  also  on  the  lot  belonging  to  Knox 
College,  lying  between  the  Sanderson  lot  and  the  government 
building,  which  was  soon  bought  for  $3,500,  giving  the  Library 
site  132  feet  wide  on  Broad  Street,  and  extending  204  feet  on 
Simmons  Street  and  on  this  lot  our  building  has  been  erected. 
The  size  of  the  lot  on  Prairie  Street  was  66  x 132. 

“Another  reason  for  delay  in  beginning  the  new  building 
was  the  hope  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Board  that  outside 
money  could  be  secured  to  aid  in  building  the  structure.  About 
this  time  that  munificent  benefactor  of  public  libraries,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  began  attracting  attention  by  the  frequency  and  lib- 
erality of  his  gifts.  Just  how  his  aid  was  to  be  secured  was 
very  carefully  considered  and  no  publicity  whatever  was  given 
to  this  part  of  our  enterprise.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Knox 
College  to  secure  as  President  about  this  time,  the  services  of 
Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  who  came  to  us  in  1901. 

“It  was  thought  at  once  that  he  was  the  man,  and  after  sev- 
eral conferences,  Dr.  McClelland  and  President  Perry  went  to 
New  York,  but  were  disappointed  in  not  even  securing  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  in  a short  time  Dr.  McClelland 
made  the  second  trip  and  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  writing,  giving  him  the  fullest  information  possible  regard- 
ing our  city,  its  needs,  its  throngs  of  young  men  and  women, 
then  he  came  home.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week 
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passed  without  one  word  as  to  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  to 
a few  men  those  short  winter  days  were  the  longest  of  the 
year,  when  finally  the  following  letter  was  received,  dated  New 
York,  February  14th,  1901:” 

“ ‘Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  City  of  Galesburg  will  agree  to  main- 
tain a Free  Public  Library  at  the  cost  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
per  annum,  and  give  a proper  site,  I will  be  glad  to  provide 
$50,000  for  a library  building. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  Carnegie/ 

“At  a meeting  of  the  City  Council,  February  18th,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  presented  by  Alderman  Max  J.  Mack,  was 
unanimouslv  passed: 

“ ‘Whereas,  Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  Thos. 
McClelland,  president  of  Knox  College,  and  others,  an  offer 
has  been  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  city  of  Gales- 
burg of  $50,000  for  a library,  and 

“ ‘Whereas,  All  the  conditions  required  to  secure  the  said 
sum  have  been  provided  for  except  the  agreement  to  provide 
$5,000  per  annum  for  its  maintenance,  therefore,  be  it 

“ ‘ Resolved , By  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Galesburg, 
that  in  behalf  of  the  city  we  accept  with  thanks  the  generous 
offer  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  agree  for  the  city  that  a sum  of  at 
least  $5,000  shall  be  annually  provided  for  by  the  city  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Library.5 

“And  at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Board,  February  19th, 
1901,  this  resolution  of  appreciation  was  unanimously  passed 
and  made  a matter  of  record: 

“ ‘ Resolved , That  this  Board  appreciate  profoundly  the  gen- 
erous act  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  giving  the  city  $50,000 
for  a building  to  be  used  for  the  Free  Public  Library  upon 
conditions  heartily  approved  by  this  Board  and  that  further- 
more the  Directors  hereby  desire  to  express  their  sincere  thanks 
for  his  philanthropic  gift.5 

“October  2nd,  1900,  the  contract  for  the  new  building  was 
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let  to  Bartlett  & Kling,  who  were  the  lowest  bidders,  and  a new 
building  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  President  Perry, 
Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Arnold,  Burkhalter,  Carr,  and  Drake. 
With  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  building  begins  an 
era  of  enlarged  usefulness  and  greater  influence  of  the  Library 
in  this  community.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to  us  all  did  time 
permit  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  personal  services  of  many  of 
the  Library’s  truest  friends  and  warmest  supporters,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  adequately  do  this  and  I can  only  allude  to  it. 

“How  much  the  reading  public  of  this  city  owes  to  Prof. 
Hurd  has  already  been  spoken  of,  how  he  watched  over  and 
fostered  this  infant  enterprise;  how  he  gave  lectures  for  its 
advancement  and  gave  freely  of  his  own  library  and  funds  in 
order  that  this  work  might  be  put  upon  its  feet  and  made  per- 
manent; how  he  infused  into  the  Library  much  of  his  own  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  vitality,  giving  his  services  year  after  year 
as  Librarian  and  only  resigning  his  work  when  the  Association 
became  able  to  employ  a librarian  with  pay,  is  all  a matter  of 
record  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  I would  like  also  to 
speak  of  the  services  of  many  others,  of  the  interest  taken  by 
Dr.  Foote,  who  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Library.  Of  the 
sixteen  years  of  faithful,  painstaking  efforts  in  its  behalf  by 
T.  J.  Hale.  And  also  of  Prof.  George  Churchill,  who  has  the 
record  for  the  longest  period  of  continuous  service,  twenty- 
two  years,  and  whose  work  and  interest  in  the  Library  was  only 
second  to  his  services  for  the  public  schools  and  the  college. 

“I  would  also  like  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  eighteen 
years’  service  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Holland,  who  wrought  unceasingly 
for  the  betterment  of  methods  and  for  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Library.  His  plea  was  always  for  ‘Good  books,’ 
and  he  endeavored  to  raise  the  standards  of  tastes.  And  where 
can  I stop  when  all  have  toiled  so  well.  Much,  very  much  of 
the  satisfaction  which  we  as  Directors  feel  in  regard  to  our  new 
building — a satisfaction  which  we  know  you  will  all  come  to 
share  with  us  is  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  and  watchfulness  of 
Albert  J.  Perry,  the  present  President  of  the  Board  and  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee.  The  tax  payers  of  this  city  and  the 
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large  number  of  patrons  owe  much  to  him  for  his  persistent  ef- 
forts that  every  dollar  expended  should  bring  its  full  value  in  the 
building  and  its  many  conveniences  and  adornments.  But  the 
present  conditions  could  be  more  fittingly  dwelt  upon  by  some 
future  historian. 

“In  the  name  of  humanity  has  this  institution  been  created 
and  all  this  service  in  its  behalf  rendered;  to  uplift,  to  broaden 
and  to  deepen  the  intellectual  life  of  our  city,  and  all  because 
there  were  some  who  loved  books  and  recognized  their  power 
in  moulding  life  for  ‘He  who  loves  a book  requires  for  his  love 
neither  justification,  apology  nor  defense.’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Drake’s  address  the  chorus  “Lift 
up  Your  Heads,”  from  Handel's  Messiah , was  rendered  by  the 
Galesburg  Musical  Union  and  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  William  F.  Bentley,  of  Knox  Conservatory.  The 
President  then  introduced  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  Colonel 
George  R.  Peck,  of  Chicago,  who  delivered  the  oration. 
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Col.  George  R.  Peck. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

u TT  is  fitting  that  the  noble  edifice  yon  dedicate  to-day,  should 

receive  the  seal  of  its  high  purposes  in  the  opening  glory 
of  the  summer.  June  is  the  best  loved  month  in  all  our  calen- 
dar. Our  hearts  are  light  that  they  may  be  one  with  the 
heart  of  nature.  These  are  the  days  when  the  robin  and  the 
oriole  sing  their  sweetest  notes,  and  all  the  air  is  laden  with 
the  breath  of  flowers.  The  senses  blend  in  a subtle  rhythmic 
harmony,  while  they  are  wooed  by  the  all-pervading  spirit  of 
beauty.  As  we  feel  the  sway  of  these  gracious  influences,  let 
us  remember,  if  we  may,  how  truly  the  aesthetic  and  the  intel- 
lectual are  kindred  to  each  other.  To  admire  a landscape,  to 
be  thrilled  by  the  chant  of  murmuring  seas,  to  feel  the  awe  of 
rolling  clouds,  are  tokens  that  the  mind  of  man  responds  to 
that  which  is  beautiful,  though  the  question,  Why? — he  may 
not  answer. 

“In  the  same  way,  and  so  closely  allied,  that  we  may  well 
believe  they  spring  from  the  same  source,  the  love  of  high 
thoughts,  of  art,  poetry,  music,  and  letters,  ministers  to  our 
happiness  and  to  our  well-being. 

“Every  library  is  a temple.  This  day  you  consecrate  a 
shrine,  summoning  pilgrims  to  come,  and  bidding  them  do 
homage  here.  When  we  consider  Nature’s  great  architecture 
in  mountain  peaks  and  ranges,  in  rounded  hills,  and  in  valleys 
grooved  by  storm  and  flood,  how  poor  and  weak  seems  man 
who  can  neither  equal,  nor  more  than  feebly  imitate  their  ele- 
mental handiwork.  But  wait:  Whatever  limitations  have  been 
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placed  upon  us,  this  much, — and  it  is  the  best, — is  ours;  we 
may  appreciate,  enjoy  and  worship.  After  all,  it  is  the  mind 
and  not  the  eye  which  sees.  This,  as  I receive  the  message, 
is  the  meaning  of  those  great  lines  of  Wordsworth,  which  have 
been  a joy  and  an  inspiration  to  so  many  hearts: 

“ ‘A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

“Whatever  is  most  precious,  dwells  in  recesses  which  the 
outward  eye  cannot  penetrate.  There  is  but  one  treasury  that 
can  hold  the  world’s  wealth — the  mind.  All  thoughts,  aspira- 
tions, all  faiths,  center  there.  Even  the  values,  which,  in 
mockery,  we  call  ‘tangible,”  such  as  gold  and  lots  and  lands, 
have  their  real  worth  only  in  the  mental  estimate  of  what  they 
may  do  for  him  who  counts  himself  their  owner.  There  is 
nothing  more  than  this  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, so  complicated,  so  mysterious  and  so  deadly.  Barter 
and  Sale  and  Credit — that  bewitching  fairy  which  lures  so  many 
well-beloved  youths  to  their  doom — are  all  denizens  of  the 
brain  more  than  of  the  mart. 

“Because  the  mind  dominates,  leads  and  rules,  you  do  well 
to  place  here  this  storehouse,  where,  in  loving  companionship 
with  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  beautiful  city,  it  may  help  to 
furnish  hungry  minds  with  food  that  shall  give  them  strength, 
courage  for  leadership,  and  for  all  the  rigorous  contests  of  the 
future.  The  promoters  of  this  library  were  splendid  dreamers; 
but  if  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  history  of  human  progress  is 
a mere  chronicle  of  dreams.  Some  brooding  thinker  catches  a 
gleam  of  infinite  possibilities,  and  straightway  the  hand  has 
constructed  what  the  brain  conceived,  and  thus  the  printing 
press,  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  blos- 
som into  life.  Note,  if  you  will,  the  meaning  and  the  motive 
that  underlie  the  best  human  effort,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
# effort  is  almost  always  unselfish;  thinking  of  others — content  to 
serve  by  waiting.  That  was  the  vision  which  came  to  the  good 
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people  to  whom  the  first  happy  thought  of  this  library  was  re- 
vealed, when,  perhaps,  with  eyelids  closed,  they  saw,  not  alone 
this  building  and  the  volumes  that  are  to  crowd  its  shelves,  but 
the  blessings  that  shall  crown  it,  in  years  that  are  to  come,  and 
to  come,  and  to  come. 

“Whatsoever  appeals  to  the  intellectual  force  within  us,  is 
a sustaining  cup;  help  to  the  weary,  and  consolation  to  the  for- 
lorn. And  that  force,  I pray  you  remember,  is  so  finely 
wrought,  so  delicate  and  so  flexible,  that  it  is  capable  of  an  in- 
finite development — even  from  the  brute  to  Shakespeare.  It 
has  witnessed,  nay,  it  has  compelled , the  growth  of  the  race 
from  a primeval  state  of  utter  darkness  to  this  marvellous  age, 
throbbing  with  light  and  speeding  forward  with  electric  swift- 
ness. It  has  changed  the  face  of  the  Earth  and  made  all  the 
oceans  its  servitors.  ‘It  has  anticipated  and  prolonged  the  sea- 
sons,’ making  all  zones  one  by  the  almost  fabulous  achieve- 
ments of  science.  But  more  than  all  these,  it  has  learned, 
though  alas!  not  yet  perfectly,  the  true  sanctions  of  human 
conduct,  and  the  limitations  that  men  must  needs  put  upon 
themselves  as  the  inexorable  condition  of  growth  and  progress. 

“For  more  than  sixty  years  Galesburg  has  had  its  share  in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  events.  It  has  marched  in  a historic 
procession,  always  with  the  firm  step  of  those  who  bear  in  their 
hearts  a mighty  faith  in  the  things  that  make  for  righteousness. 
This  city,  and  these  people,  dwelling  in  a land  of  luxuriant 
harvests,  where  comfort  and  plenty  are  smiling  guests  in  every 
household,  have  always  stood  for  the  cause  of  education,  for 
the  civilized  above  the  uncivilized  man,  and  for  all  that  helps 
the  slow  but  ceaseless  movement  of  humanity.  Knox  and 
Lombard  have  been  a leaven  in  the  midst  of  you;  a constant 
influence  for  good,  pointing  the  way  to  the  heights  where  Truth 
dwells,  calm  as  the  eternal  stars. 

“Carlyle  once  said  that  the  best  university  is  a collection 
of  books.  Though  this  is  doubtless  an  over-statement,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  colleges,  schools  and  libraries  are  true  co-mates  and  fel- 
lows in  the  world’s  work,  which  is  the  upbuilding  and  advance- 
ment of  mankind. 
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“The  public  school  is  one  of  the  main  foundations  upon 
which  this  nation  has  been  builded.  There  is  probably  no 
community  in  the  United  States  which  has  a deeper  faith  in 
education,  and  in  what  we  call  higher  education,  than  this  com- 
munity of  your  own,  for  you  have  been  the  witnesses  and  re- 
cipients of  their  sweet  benignant  influence.  Colleges,  high 
schools  and  common  schools  are  distinctly  educational  institu- 
tions, but  a public  library  is  also  educational  in  a high,  useful 
and  widely  diffusive  sense.  It  helps  to  educate  those  who  have 
not  been  educated  elsewhere; — those  to  whom  Opportunity, — 
‘Master  of  human  destinies,’ — did  not  come  in  youth.  I can 
recall  nothing  more  encouraging  than  the  true  and  noble  words 
of  a great  President  of  Harvard  who  said:  ‘It  is  a superficial 
view  of  things,  which  leads  to  the  distinction  between  educa- 
tion and  self-education.  In  point  of  fact,  all  education  is  self- 
education,  the  only  difference  being  that  education  in  churches 
and  schools  and  colleges,  and  amidst  libraries,  museums  and 
laboratories,  is  self-education  under  the  best  advantages.’ 

“Before  me  and  around  me  I see  the  light  of  eyes  that  have 
watched  this  enterprise  from  the  first.  They  saw  the  blossom- 
ing, and  waited  long  for  the  fruitage.  At  last  the  hour  has 
come;  they  may  rest;  they  may  breathe;  and  they  may  take  on 
new  strength  for  the  struggle  which  ends  only  with  life.  Do 
you  remember  the  wisdom  of  Solomon?  ‘Let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rosebuds  before  they  are  withered.’  But  it  were 
wiser,  I think,  to  wear  the  simple  wreath  of  duty  well  per- 
formed, because  that  is  a crown  which  never  withers. 

“Let  me  speak  for  a moment  of  the  building  itself , instead 
of  the  treasures  which  it  is  to  hold.  There  is  a theory,  doubt- 
less a true  one,  that  art  is  always  an  expression  of  the  ideas, 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  and  of  the  age.  The  Gothic 
has  a reason  of  its  own;  and  the  Moorish  and  the  Greek  have 
theirs,  born  under  influences  of  climate,  tastes,  religions  and 
traditions,  which  by  a sort  of  compulsion  made  them  so,  and 
could  not  have  made  them  different.  As  Ruskin  so  beautifully 
says  of  architecture,  ‘it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a science  of  feeling 
more  than  of  rule,  a ministry  to  the  mind  more  than  to  the  eye.’ 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  lines  and  angles  that  make  up 
the  outward  and  visible  symmetry  of  this  building.  They  are, 
so  far  as  my  untrained  taste  can  judge,  all  that  could  be  wished 
for  beauty  and  utility,  which  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense, 
are  but  one.  It  is  of  enduring  mould,  and  will  be  beautiful 
long  after  we  are  dust.  It  was  Grote,  I believe,  who  declared 
that  a well-trained  mind,  schooled  in  the  learning  of  Greece, 
could  trace  arts,  institutions  and  history  in  the  classic  marbles 
which  are  still  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Whatever  the  Parthenon  meant,  whether  it  typified  the  cold  ab- 
straction of  beauty,  or  was  a temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  we  do  not  surely  know.  But  in  the  building  we  dedicate 
to-day,  a people  have  registered  their  faith  in  popular  knowl- 
edge, have  builded  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  this 
monument  to  their  abiding  trust  in  the  things  that  are  not  of 
a day  but  for  all  time. 

“ A path  which  will  be  beaten  by  the  footsteps  of  many 
generations,  shall  lead  to  its  portals,  wherein  shall  be  seen  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  the  wise  and,  may- 
hap, the  unwise,  each  bearing  in  his  heart  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  are  his  own.  And  this  library,  as  years  roll  by,  will  con- 
tinue to  shed  its  influence,  not  in  rays  dazzling  and  meteoric, 
but  steadfast,  serene  and  pure. 

“ There  is  a word  in  our  language  much  used  and  greatly 
misused, — the  word  ‘culture.’  Many  so-called  practical  men 
have  given  it  the  high  praise  of  their  derision  and  their  sneers. 
But  I am  thankful  that  it  is  an  article  of  your  faith.  If  the 
plant  and  the  shrub  respond  to  care  and  nurture,  why  should 
not  also  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  the  bright,  consummate 
flower  of  all  this  world?  Indeed  it  does;  and  compared  with  it 
all  the  gardens  which  ever  wafted  their  fragrance  and  unfolded 
their  rainbow  colors,  are  as  nothing. 

“ To  this  end  and  to  this  high  conclusion,  we  must  always 
come;  that  all  beauty  is  an  efflorescence  of  the  mind,  in  which 
alone  the  sense  of  beauty  dwells.  Culture  is  to  the  mind  more 
than  fragrance  and  color  are  to  the  flower.  It  is  the  seed,  the 
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germ  with  its  secret  and  mysterious  possibilities,  the  grain,  the 
kernel  and  the  ripened  corn. 

“ And  culture,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  true,  though 
not  the  only,  end  and  aim  of  worthy  lives.  Culture  is  growth. 
Shall  we  say  that  as  we  are  born,  so  we  must  always  remain? 
Our  minds  are  like  pleasant  fields,  fair  and  sweet  under  the 
summer  sky,  and  culture  is  the  planting  therein  of  high  ideals. 

“ But  culture,  I warn  you,  means  not  only  growth;  it  means 
destruction.  The  noxious,  deadly  plant,  the  worthless  weed, 
can  not  survive  that  cultivation  which  is  prompt  to  encourage 
the  good,  and  swift  to  destroy  the  useless  and  the  bad.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  right;  culture  is  the  salt  that  preserves  civiliza- 
tion; and,  to  use  his  own  fine  definition,  culture  is  simply 
‘ knowing  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  known  in  the 
world.’  This  is  the  high  office  of  a library;  to  bring  men  into 
communion  with  the  great  minds  whose  thoughts,  because  of 
the  inherent  strength  and  goodness  in  them,  are  a help  to  other 
minds.  Give  to  the  student,  to  the  business  man,  to  the  artist 
and  to  the  artisan,  an  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  that  have 
lighted  the  minds  of  thinkers;  give  them  the  meditations,  the 
stories,  the  poems,  and  the  dramas  that  are  crowding  upon 
each  other  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect, — in  short,  give  them 
literature, — and  you  have  made  men  happier,  and  wiser,  and 
better. 

“ If,  in  this  life  we  are  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  rais- 
ing of  high  standards,  the  standards  by  which  human  conduct 
is  here  to  be  judged  and  measured.  Into  our  lives  there  must 
come  an  intelligence  nourished  and  sustained  by  schools,  by 
libraries,  and  more  than  all,  by  faith  in  ourselves.  The  need 
of  the  age,  and  of  every  age,  is  a wider  vision;  and  with  it,  the 
ability  and  the  will,  to  think  not  only  of  the  things  that  are, 
but  of  those  that  were  and  of  those  that  are  to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound,  the  most  comprehensive 
thought  in  Shakespeare, — that  mind  whose  depths  were  as  the 
unplumbed  sea, — is  found  in  Hamlet’s  pregnant  question: 

“ What  is  a man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time 
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Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A beast,  no  more. 

Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused.” 

These  words  include  and  circumscribe  the  utmost  intel- 
lectual grasp.  If  it  were  in  us  to  have  thought  them,  unled  by 
him  from  whom  nothing  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  was  hid- 
den, we  too  should  belong  to  the  immortals.  The  capability  of 
looking  before  and  after,  separates  man  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  if  I dare  to  say  it,  unites  him  to  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence. 

Thought,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  in  operation,  is  the 
highest  but  also  the  most  unexplainable,  the  most  bewildering 
of  human  phenomena.  The  object  of  a library  is  to  furnish 
food,  support  and  recreation  to  the  mind;  but  in  doing  these 
things,  it  must  rely  upon  thought, — or,  as  Emerson  declared  in 
his  sweet,  serene,  almost  oracular  way,  upon  "‘Man  Thinking .” 
“ The  scholar,”  he  said,  “is  the  delegated  intellect.  In  the 
right  state,  he  is,  Man  Thinking.  * * * Him  Nature  solic- 

its with  all  her  placid,  all  her  monitory  pictures;  him  the  past 
instructs,  him  the  future  invites.  Is  not,  indeed,  every  man  a 
student,  and  do  not  all  things  exist  for  the  student’s  behoof?” 
Yes,  every  man  who  has  within  him  that  which  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, whether  he  is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  learning, 
or  tilling  fields  or  pounding  iron,  or  grasping  the  throttle  of  a 
locomotive,  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a student.  If  he 
be  not  “ Man  Thinking ,”  he  is  not  in  any  true  sense  man  at  all. 
Whoever  it  was  that  first  thought  of  this  library  had  in  him  the 
soul  of  an  apostle;  and  the  apostle  is  the  conqueror. 

Here  again  you  may  note  the  difference  between  man  and 
all  other  animals.  Man  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  capable 
of  including  in  his  thoughts,  the  welfare  of  others.  The  bee, 
that  bright  little  insect  which  has  been  the  text  of  so  many 
sermons,  considers  only  itself  and  its  own  hive.  It  lays  up  a 
store  of  honey, — never  intending  it  for  any  alien  bee.  The 
squirrel,  gifted  beyond  its  size,  foreseeing  the  winter,  gathers 
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up  its  granary  of  supplies, — but  only  for  itself  and  its  immedi- 
ate family.  Man  alone  builds  for  others;  the  unrelated,  the  un- 
known, and  the  unborn.  Before  you  is  the  evidence  of  his  dif- 
ference from  all  others.  In  this  beautiful  structure,  and  in  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  constructed,  he  has  looked  before 
and  after;  and  has  linked  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
making  them  one,  as  they  truly  are, — in  the  eternity  which  en- 
compasses all. 

The  ancient  tomes  which  will  find  here  a place,  the  scripts 
of  people  long  passed  away,  the  warnings  that  come  to  us  of 
our  own  mortality,  only  feed  the  flame  of  inquiry;  only  reiterate 
the  question, — Why?  The  Greek  beauty  of  thought,  and  the 
Greek  beauty  of  expression  will  minister  to  the  minds  of  other 
generations,  as  it  has  ministered  to  ours.  Here  will  be  pre- 
served the  immortal  dialogues,  that  have  made  Plato  a peren- 
nial spring  from  which  the  thinkers  of  all  the  world  have 
drunk.  Some  eager  minds  will  perhaps  have  here  their  first 
glimpse  of  Homer,  the  deep-browed,  the  immeasurable.  Then 
will  they  feel  the  thrill,  the  ecstacy,  which  came  to  poor  John 
Keats,  the  child  of  poetry  and  of  early  death,  when  he  first 
read  Chapman’s  Translation,  and  in  a new  delight,  wrote  one 
of  the  greatest  sonnets  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  “ Iliad”  is  a picture  such  as  artists  have  long  forgot 
to  paint.  But  the  Odyssey  is  even  more;  it  is  the  noblest  ro- 
mance in  the  world;  the  greatest  of  novels  set  in  the  frame  of 
a poem;  a story  that  will  live  forever,  and  baffle  all  attempts 
to  equal  or  to  imitate.  The  true  hero  of  the  Homeric  Legends, 
is  neither  Agememnon,  King  of  Men,  with  his  pompous  yet 
rather  indifferent  kingliness,  nor  Achilles,  sullen,  jealous  and 
petty,  but  Ulysses,  the  wise;  the  thoughtful;  him  of  the  intellect 
equal  to  every  test  of  Fate.  Before  the  walls  of  Troy  or  out  on 
his  storm-tossed  raft,  heading  with  undaunted  heart  for  Ithaca, 
he  was  always  and  always,  “ Man  Thinking .” 

As  no  education  and  no  culture  can  be  called  complete, 
that  omits  the  classic, — the  literature,  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
antique  world, — it  will  surely  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  this 
library. 
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“ Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
“ And  eloquence,” 

will  speak  again  to  the  people  of  this  young  Athens  of  the 
prairies.  Rome,  the  mighty  ruler  of  Empires,  slow  of  birth  and 
slow  of  decay,  will  here  be  heard  in  the  immortal  orations  of 
Cicero,  the  measured  perfection  of  Vergil’s  verse,  the  insistent 
charm  of  Horace  and  the  sweet-souled  meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

A library  is  an  epitome  of  the  world.  Though  it  has  no 
speaking  tongue,  no  lips  to  proclaim  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty 
enshrined  in  its  volumes,  yet  the  searcher,  whoever  he  may  be, 
finds  both  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  takes  them  into  his  own 
life,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  and  clamor  of  crowds.  There  is 
a calm  delight  in  seeking  the  refreshment  and  repose  of  a 
cloistered  seclusion.  At  such  a time  he  may  forget  how  rapidly 
the  tired  earth  is  compelled  to  revolve  on  its  tired  axis,  to  give 
us  assurance  of  a rising  and  a setting  sun.  And  yet,  while  he 
thus  rests,  he  grows;  he  inhales  a diviner  air,  and  becomes,  by 
the  contact  with  other  minds,  and  by  the  habit  of  meditation 
thus  formed,  more  and  more  “ Man  Thinking ,”  more  and  more 
man  “looking  before  and  after.” 

Since  history — that  mysterious  stream  of  events,  discon- 
nected, dissimilar  and  contradictory,  which  we  find  in  books 
and  chronicles,  in  legends  and  traditions,  in  poems,  hymns  and 
sagas, — is  at  best  only  a broken  register  of  human  experience; 
can  we,  from  their  fragmentary  data,  formulate  a science?  Can 
we  say  there  is  in  it  all  any  orderly  sequence,  any  harmony, 
any  fair  generalization,  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  a basis  for 
a philosophy  of  history? 

Though  a Buckle,  a Leckey,  a Guizot, — and  to  some  ex- 
tent, others, — have  speculated  and  endeavored  to  draw  con- 
clusions, we  are  still  in  the  vestibule.  This  great  problem  is 
not  only  unsolved,  but  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  wisest  men, 
that  the  attempts  to  unravel  it  have  but  resulted  in  a few  ten- 
tative suggestions  of  truths  that  have,  perhaps,  been  estab- 
lished,— but  alas!  only  perhaps.  I do  not  pretend  even  to  guess. 
This,  only,  I believe:  that  science  is  great  enough  to  enwrap 
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all  phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  but  it  must  be  the  science 
of  the  future,  a future  still  only  dimly  visible.  There  are,  nev- 
ertheless, lessons  in  history  if  we  have  eyes  to  read  them; 
such  lessons  as  made  Bolingbroke  say,  as  did  Thucydides  cen- 
turies before:  “ History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example.” 
It  is  a brilliant  saying,  easily  repeated,  and,  I fear,  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Darwin,  the  greatest  student  of  Nature  in  the  physical 
world,  and  the  greatest  discoverer,  found  that  in  every  form  of 
life  which  shows  the  slightest,  the  faintest  sign  of  animate  ex- 
istence, there  is  a connection  of  some  kind  with  all  life  down 
to  the  lowest,  and  up  to  the  highest.  I speak  of  these  scientific 
inquiries,  these  deepest  questionings,  because,  although  they 
are  not  connected  with  literature,  merely  as  such,  yet  in  this  very 
library,  it  may  well  be  imagined  some  thinker  shall  study  and 
investigate  them,  until  a great  discovery  in  science,  some  hid- 
den truth,  some  principle  until  then,  unknown,  may  flash  upon 
him,  and  the  establishment  of  this  library  be  the  spark  that 
kindled  it.  The  world  is  so  great,  and  because  the  power  of 
thought  is  infinite,  other  Galileos  and  Brunos  and  Newtons  and 
Darwins,  are  doubtless  yet  to  come.  Some  one  may  find  in 
this  library,  first  the  suggestion,  then  the  sequence,  and  then 
the  final  and  conclusive  proof.  There  is  no  law  that  determ- 
ines where  genius  is  to  be  born.  As  Americans  we  have  had  our 
fair  share  of  illustrious  men;  and  in  all  sincerity,  I declare  my 
belief  that  nowhere  in  our  country  is  a better  domicile  for  a 
great  constructive  mind,  a great  original  investigator,  than 
here  under  the  shadow  of  this  library;  these  colleges;  these 
schools;  these  institutions,  and  in  the  midst  of  a civilization 
that  has  made  Galesburg  a light,  seen  from  afar. 

I have  said  something  about  science  and  its  wonderful 
achievements,  when  perhaps  I should  have  been  talking  of 
literature;  but  I have  said  it,  because  I cannot  fail  to  bow  to 
what  science  has  done.  Its  discoveries  are  the  marvel  of  the 
age, — an  age  which  is  overwhelmingly  scientific.  The  tide 
cannot  be  stayed;  who  shall  surely  say  it  ought  to  be  stayed?  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  me  when  I tell  you  that,  according  to  my 
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poor  lights,  the  time  has  come,  not  for  resisting  the  scientific 
tendency,  but  to  appeal  earnestly  for  literature,  for  culture,  if 
you  please,  and  for  what  used  to  be  called  the  humanities. 

In  our  era,  science  has  been  able  to  care  for  itself.  I con- 
sider Edison  and  Marconi  true  benefactors  of  the  race.  I think 
Darwin  still  greater,  and  the  discoverers  of  anaesthetics  perhaps 
more  entitled  to  the  world’s  gratitude  than  all.  I reverently 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  the  immeasurable  debt  of  the 
human  race  to  its  discoverers  and  inventors.  But  let  us  not 
forget  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  let  us  think  what  this  age 
would  be  if  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes,  and  the 
writers  of  history  and  of  hymns,  were  blotted  out.  How  could 
we  spare  Robert  Burns?  What  would  modern  literature  or 
modern  life  be,  if  from  it  were  taken  the  thoughts,  the  imag- 
ination and  the  soul  of  Victor  Hugo?  A public  library  is  not 
simply  an  institution  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 
I have  a private  opinion  that  there  is  more  help  to  the  average 
mind, — and  let  us  remember  it  is  for  the  average  mind  that 
libraries  are  built, — in  “ Don  Quixote,”  “ Les  Miserables,”  or 
“The  Newcomes,”  than,  for  instance,  in  “The  Ethics  of  Lo- 
garithms,” if  there  be  such  a book — which  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able. There  is  room  for  science,  and  the  scientific  spirit;  but 
let  art,  beauty  and  poetry  have  their  places  with  them, — and 
not  below.  If  you  think  this  is  the  language  of  discourage- 
ment, I beg  you  to  believe  it  is  the  reverse.  All  the  beautiful 
imagery  of  the  world,  all  the  high  thoughts,  are  not  gone.  The 
human  mind  is  not  exhausted, — it  has  simply  been  turned  into 
another  channel.  Poems  are  yet  to  be  produced,  epics,  odes, 
lyrics  and  sonnets,  better,  perhaps, — though  I fear  not, — than 
any  pen  has  yet  written.  We  are  now  in  a period  we  proudly 
call  an  Epoch, — the  Scientific  Epoch.  Some  day  I think  it  will 
be  modified.  It  will  continue  to  be  scientific, — at  least  for 
many  years, — but  the  time  will  come  when  science,  literature, 
the  drama,  history  and  poetry,  will  each  have  a place  in  an  age 
which  will  know  that  both  the  practical  and  the  ideal  have 
room,  wide  as  the  universe,  to  follow  the  tastes  and  the  prompt- 
ings that  are  within  them. 
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I confess  I cannot  help  longing  for  the  literature  that  used 
to  be.  If  you  ask:  How  shall  we  bring  it  back?  I can  only 
say:  cling  to  it  now  and  always.  After  all,  the  true  function  of 
a public  library  is  a universal  one.  Science  need  not  claim  it; 
nor  literature;  nor  economics;  nor  any  of  the  various  schemes, 
— more  or  less  scientific, — that  have  been  devised  for  making 
everybody  do  everything  for  everybody  else. 

“ A public  library  is  a place  for  reading,  for  study  and  for 
thought.  Here  shall  come  students  in  specialties;  in  mineralogy; 
zoology;  engineering, — mechanical,  electrical  and  topograph- 
ical;— in  art;  in  history;  in  poetry;  and  perhaps  more  useful 
than  all  of  them,  students  in  the  great  science  of  which  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh  was  Professor,  the  “ Science  of  Things  in  Gen- 
eral.” Rightly  understood — as  Carlyle  well  knew  when  he 
created  Herr  Teufelsdrockh — what  can  be  more  useful  than  a 
School  of  Things  in  General? — and  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  is 
what  a public  library  must  be.  It  is  for  all.  Here  the  philos- 
opher can  not  claim  precedence  over  the  artist;  the  politician 
over  the  teacher;  the  realist  over  the  idealist;  the  professional 
man  over  the  man  of  affairs,  and  no  interest  over  any  other  in- 
terest. I hope  the  good  people  who  are  to  enjoy  this  great 
benefaction,  comprehend  its  scope,  its  stately  proportions,  and 
its  splendid  aims.  As  human  nature  is  Nature  in  its  highest 
manifestation,  so  literature,  which  is  principally  the  delineation, 
and  the  picturing  of  human  nature,  marks  the  highest  reach  of 
the  human  mind. 

“ Thoughts  are  the  soul  of  written  words.  ‘Who  is  this 
that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?’  was  the 
sublime  question  with  which  the  Lord  challenged  Job  out  of 
the  whirlwind.  Words  without  knowledge,  are  simply  words 
without  thought.  Literature,  which  is  the  material  that  con- 
stitutes a library,  is  but  a record  of  the  world’s  thoughts; 
sometimes  true,  often  not  true,  the  histories,  the  legends,  the 
imaginings,  the  fears  and  the  faiths  of  the  race. 

“ Hamlet  is  only  a fable;  but  in  its  great  scope,  it  is  the 
truest  story  ever  told;  for,  as  has  been  profoundly  said:  ‘ We 
are  all  Hamlet.’  You  may  doubt  that  there  ever  was  a Mac- 
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beth,  but  Macbeth  is  simply  the  type  of  ambition  under  tempta- 
tion,— and  is  therefore  a Character  we  have  all  seen  and  known. 
And  sadder  still,  we  have  known  women,  gentle  and  fair,  who 
under  such  stress  as  Shakespeare  knew  how  to  create,  might 
have  cried  out,  as  did  Lady  Macbeth:  ‘ Infirm  of  purpose;  give 
me  the  daggers.’ 

“ Some  one  has  said  that  all  which  has  actually  happened 
in  the  world,  is  small  and  unimportant  compared  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  dreams  and  fancies,  and  imaginations  of 
genius.  That  is  the  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  unrivalled  power 
in  the  intellectual  world.  His  creations  are  real.  His  Lears, 
his  Mercutios,  his  Falstaffs,  his  Shylocks,  would  be  ours  if  we 
possessed  his  genius,  and, — let  us  be  thankful, — are  ours  even 
without  it.  A library  which  has  Shakespeare  in  it, — as  every 
library  worthy  the  name  has, — where  we  can  feast  upon  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  him,  whom  Coleridge  called  ‘ myriad 
minded,’ — is  equal  to  every  demand  of  the  intellect.  To  know 
Shakespeare  is  culture,  in  that  fine  sense  which  Steele  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  of  Lady  Hastings,  ‘ to  love  her  is  a liberal 
education.’ 

“ And  this  is  why  I plead  that  you  do  not  shut  your  hearts 
against  the  great  imaginative  works  that  constitute  the  world’s 
best  literature.  Let  them  come  in;  and  you  may  find,  as  when 
strangers  enter  your  doors,  you  have  thereby  entertained 
angels  unawares. 

“ Of  course,  a public  library  has  many  uses  beyond  those  to 
which  a private  library  is  devoted.  You  collect  your  own 
library  for  your  own  use,  and  to  minister  to  your  own  wants. 
But  a public  library  is  for  all.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  chosen  by  one  man  according  to 
his  own  taste.  Hunger,  except  in  its  extreme  form,  is  not  a 
craving  for  any  and  every  kind  of  food;  it  is  a discriminating 
appetite  for  that  which  will  satisfy  it  best  at  a particular  time. 
Therefore,  a public  library  has  a great  variety  of  books,  so  that 
all  tastes  and  all  necessities  are  amply  supplied.  Books  of  ref- 
erence should  be  upon  its  shelves;  the  great  encyclopedias 
which  are  the  digests  of  the  world’s  knowledge,  the  dictionaries, 
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the  atlases  and  the  books  of  travel  and  exploration,  must  not 
be  omitted. 

“History  tells  us  principally  of  wars; — always  wrong  on 
one  side, — frequently  on  both;  but  the  story  must  be  read,  or 
we  shall  not  know  how  busy  our  ancestors  have  been  from  the 
far-off  Aryan  days  down  to  the  present.  They  are  cruel,  bloody 
records,  but  so  lighted  up  with  heroism  that  the  world  will  not 
pass  them  by.  Who  does  not  delight  to  read  of  Caesar,  of  Marl- 
borough and  Frederick,  of  Napoleon’s  dazzling  career,  and,  if 
he  be  an  American,  who  can  tire  of  books  that  tell  how  Wash- 
ington led  the  way  to  Yorktown,  and  Grant  to  Appomattox? 

“ Many  histories  should  be  here — histories  of  nations,  of 
peoples  and  of  institutions — and  your  library  should  be  espec- 
ially rich  in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  Again,  I charge 
you,  do  not  forget  the  poems.  The  Immortals  whose  names  are 
carved  upon  your  walls,  are  largely  selected  from  the  poets, — 
and,  most  fittingly, — Shakespeare  occupies  the  central  place  of 
honor,  over  the  main  portal  where  the  king’s  name  should  al- 
ways be.  When  I saw  it  there,  I thought  of  the  words  he  made 
Prospero  utter: 

4 My  library 
Was  Dukedom  large  enough.’ 

“ I know,  as  do  you  also,  single  books  which  are  greater 
than  all  the  dukedoms  that  ever  existed.  Because  the  people 
of  Galesburg  have  this  library,  they  may  be  content;  for  surely 
it  may  be  said  of  them  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘ they  go 
from  strength  to  strength.’ 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Library  Board:  I am  not  commis- 
sioned to  express  the  feeling  of  these  people  toward  you,  and 
perhaps  as  a stranger,  I presume  too  much;  but  I must  tell  you 
how  I have  heard  your  praises  sounded  in  this  community. 
You  have  had  what  is,  generally  speaking,  a thankless  task, 
but  no  task,  public  or  private,  is  thankless  when  it  is  well  per- 
formed. You  have  reared  a noble  structure  for  a noble  use. 
Your  neighbors  are  of  one  mind,  and  if  I may  not  thank  you 
for  them, — I thank  you  for  myself. 

“ May  I not  also  give  one  little  palm,  a word  of  grateful 
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appreciation  to  the  city  government?  You  must  remember 
that  they  are  the  closest  and  nearest  to  you,  for  they  are  the  in- 
struments by  which  is  carried  on  in  this  municipality,  a gov- 
ernment ‘ of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.’  I 
need  not  say,  for  it  is  known  to  all,  how  liberal,  how  enlight- 
ened, and  how  wise  the  city  government  has  been  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  enterprise  which  reaches  its  fruition  to-day. 

“ I should  fail  in  the  duty  I owe  to  you,  and  to  all  who  are 
hereafter  to  enjoy  this  magnificent  foundation,  if  I did  not  pay 
a tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  “ that  good  grey  head,”  so 
familiar  throughout  our  land,  Andrew  Carnegie.  Munificence 
and  beneficence  unite  in  him  as  in  no  other  man  of  our  time. 
It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is  rich;  for  American  institution 
coupled  with  his  own  wise  prevision  and  insight  have  made 
him  so.  He  shrinks,  as  modest  men  do,  from  effusive  offer- 
ings of  gratitude,  and  says  his  donations  to  libraries  are  merely 
business  investments.  How  swift  are  his  returns!  This  day 
and  every  day,  blessings  and  benedictions  are  wafted  to  him 
from  the  thousands  to  whom  he  has  reached  a helping  hand.  I 
am  glad  you  have  placed  in  the  library  the  tablet  which  records 
his  gift,  and  which  so  beautifully  and  so  permanently  con- 
nects him  with  the  library  and  with  you. 

“And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I beg  that  I may  turn 
for  a few  moments  to  a part  of  this  audience  to  which  I am 
drawn  by  strong  sweet  ties, — ties  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  ‘ the  mystic  chords  of  memory.’  Here  are  the  brave  rem- 
nants of  another  generation,  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army. 
By  a happy  inspiration,  you  have  given  them  a home  in  your 
beautiful  building.  Given,  did  I say?  Nay,  they  won  it;  they 
purchased  it  with  their  blood  and  by  the  constancy,  the  courage 
and  the  faith  which  are  more  than  learning,  more  than 
libraries,  and  more  than  all  the  triumphs  of  literature.  Com- 
rades: I give  you  a salutation  and  a greeting. 

“We  may  not  noisily  rejoice,  because 

‘ In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility,’ 
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but  we  are  glad  that  Fate  has  permitted  us  to  be  in  this  good 
city,  and  in  this  great  republic,  happy,  united  and  free.  This 
day  books  and  literature,  arts  and  learning,  are  in  the  thoughts 
of  a rejoicing  people.  Are  not  these  some  recompense?  Of 
course  you  were  not  thinking  of  them  when  you  stood  in  line, 
with  the  cause  in  your  hearts  and  the  flame  of  battle  in  your 
eyes,  but  all  these,  and  infinitely  more,  were  in  that  dreadful 
issue. 

‘ For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 

Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?’ 

“You  played  the  great  stakes  of  life  and  death,  not  with 
the  easy  carelessness  of  the  gamester,  but  in  the  deliberate 
confidence  which  truth  only  can  inspire.  Here  once  more  you 
are  in  rank  ; again  you  dedicate  yourselves, — as  in  the  old  days, 
— to  that  which  shall  live  after  we  are  gone. 

“ People  of  Galesburg,  I congratulate  you  on  the  completion 
of  your  great  enterprise.  You  have  given  years,  energy  and 
money  for  the  faith  that  was  in  you.  You  have  steered  by  the 
stars,  and  this  day  you  enter  port.” 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  The  Messiah  was  rendered 
by  the  chorus.  Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  President  of  Knox 
College,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  audience  then 
adjourned  to  the  building  which  remained  open  for  public 
inspection  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  through- 
out the  evening. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING 


BY 


Mr.  J.  Grant  Beadle 


'HE  BUILDING  was  made  in  accordance  with  plans 


-1-  furnished  by  Architect  J.  G.  Beadle,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Charles  R.  Miller,  by  Bartlett  & Kling,  contractors. 
Bedford  stone  was  used  in  its  construction.  It  covers  an  area 
of  66x132  feet.  The  materials  used  in  the  building-  were  of 
the  best  of  their  kinds,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

The  bearing  and  division  walls  and  partitions  from  base- 
ment to  top  of  main  floor  are  brick — making  a semi  fire  proof 
building.  The  main  cornices  of  the  building  are  constructed 
in  heavy  copper  supported  by  medallions. 

The  entablature  is  adorned  by  inscription  tablets  of  names 
of  men  of  science,  art  or  letters.  The  roof  is  constructed  of 
interlocking  red  tile  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  color  of  the 
stone.  The  Romanesque  style,  which  prevails  all  through  the 
plans  of  structure,  appears  in  the  large  windows  on  the  second 
floor,  surmounting  the  smaller  one  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
cornice  is  simple  yet  rich.  The  main  entrance,  on  Simmons 
street,  and  the  west  entrance  are  formed  with  a handsome 
arrangement  of  pillars  and  cornices,  all  of  carved  stone.  The 
broad  cement  walks — that  on  the  Simmons  street  side  being  14 
feet  wide  and  that  on  the  Broad  street  side  being  nine  feet 
wide — with  terrace  coping  of  cement,  together  with  the  pretty 
lawn  which  has  been  arranged  about  the  building,  give  a fine 
setting  for  the  building  itself. 

On  coming  into  the  building  at  the  main  or  Simmons 
street  entrance,  the  visitor  ascends  two  solid  granite  steps,  12 
feet  long,  24  inches  wide  and  6 inches  high.  They  lead  into 
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an  open  entry,  7x20  feet,  floored  with  the  Italian  mosaic  marble 
used  exclusively  on  the  first  floor,  wainscotted  with  marble  and 
cut  off  from  the  inside  by  plate  glass,  into  the  main  foyer  hall, 
which  is  20x25  feet  in  size.  Intersecting  this  and  running  55 
feet  east  and  west  to  the  ends  of  the  building  are  the  east  and 
west  foyers,  eight  feet  wide.  All  the  floors  are  of  the  mosaic 
tiling,  with  graceful  borders. 

The  frescoing  in  the  main  foyer  is  in  terra  cotta  color, 
with  green  and  Tuscan  red.  A handsome  six-globe  chandelier 
is  in  the  ceiling,  and  two  four-globe  chandeliers — all  in  the 
bronze — are  in  the  ceiling  of  each  of  the  side  foyers.  The 
wainscotting  in  the  halls,  as  in  most  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  is  of  the  Tennessee  marble,  hand-matched  so  that  the 
veins  run  together. 

In  the  southeast  side  of  the  first  floor  are  the  apartments 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent  of  city 
schools.  At  the  Broad  street,  or  west  side  are  the  Superin- 
tendent’s reception  room,  13x13  feet,  frescoed  in  maroon  and 
gold,  with  leather  ceiling,  and  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  the  building  is  the  superintendent’s  private  office,  12x13 
feet,  finished  in  royal  blue  and  gold. 

Further  east  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  is  the  Board 
of  Education’s  meeting  room,  27x25  feet,  decorated  in  terra 
cotta.  The  floor  is  polished  maple.  This  room  contains  a 
massive  and  long  oak  table,  with  easy  chairs,  upholstered  in 
leather,  for  the  Directors.  Adjoining  this  room  on  the  east  is 
the  Superintendent’s  store  room,  12x25  feet,  fitted  with  book 
cases,  cupboards  and  a fine  lavatory.  All  these  four  rooms 
have  been  furnished  and  in  use  for  several  months,  and  they 
form  a fine  home  for  the  educational  department  of  the  city. 

Across  the  foyer  hall,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  first 
floor,  is  the  children’s  room,  25x51  feet,  which  is  frescoed  in  a 
delicate  shade  of  pea  green.  This  room  is  not  furnished  yet, 
but  it  is  to  be  done  later  by  private  parties,  and  will  be  used 
by  the  school  children  and  other  children  of  the  city. 

Over  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  first  floor  is  a room, 
32x25  feet,  which  is  to  be  used  by  the  men  of  the  city  as  a 
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reading  and  smoking  room,  and  here  they  will  bring  books  or 
periodicals  and  enjoy  periods  of  exclusiveness.  The  decora- 
tion here  is  in  red  and  bronze,  with  light  yellow  ceiling.  Two 
large  reading  tables  and  a score  of  quarter-sawed  oak  arm 
chairs  constitute  the  chief  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  northeast  side  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Army  room,  which  is  53x25  feet.  The  frescoing  is  yellow, 
and  the  fixtures  match.  A dado  of  burlap  and  a chair  rail 
adorn  the  side  walls.  As  yet,  the  room  is  unfurnished, 
although  100  comfortable  chairs  have  been  installed  there. 
Post  45,  G.  A.  R.,  will  fit  up  the  room  as  its  meeting  hall.  A 
frieze  about  the  walls  is  decorated  with  Grand  Army  emblems. 

All  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  are  wainscotted  to  a height  of  four  feet  with  the 
marble,  and  all  have  the  handsome  bronze  chandeliers  and 
wall  brackets.  The  window  curtains  are  green  on  the  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  they  match  the  prevailing  colors  in  the  fres- 
coing of  each  room.  The  windows  throughout  the  building 
contain  heavy  polished  plate  glass- 

Between  the  men’s  reading  and  smoking  room  and  the 
main  staircase  is  a gentlemen’s  toilet  room. 

The  basement  of  the  library,  reached  by  a stairway  lead- 
ing down  from  the  main  foyer  and  also  from  the  outside  of  the 
building,  contains  a boiler  room,  32x26  feet,  in  the  southeast 
corner,  the  floor  of  which  is  12  feet  below  the  ground  level.  It 
contains  a battery  of  two  boilers,  6x14  feet  in  size,  together 
with  the  extensive  heat-regulating  apparatus.  In  the  north- 
east corner,  at  the  same  level,  is  a store  room,  40x25  feet,  well 
lighted  by  areas  on  two  sides. 

The  main  staircase  begins  at  the  south  side  of  the  central 
foyer,  and  it  ascends  to  the  second  floor  up  through  a high 
court  that  is  walled  with  smooth  marble  almost  solidly  to  the 
ceiling  far  above.  There  are  seven  marble  steps,  10  feet  long, 
and  of  easy  rise,  up  to  the  first  landing.  The  two  main  chande- 
lier newel  posts  are  very  beautiful  and  large,  being  of  solid 
electro-bronze  and  surmounted  with  tall  bronze  chandeliers 
ending  in  clusters  of  electric  and  gas  globes.  The  banister 
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rail  is  of  heavy  oak,  and  the  screen  between  the  several  newel 
posts  in  the  staircase  is  of  the  ornamental  electric  bronze. 

The  first  landing  is  20x12  feet  in  size,  and  just  here  in  the 
center  of  the  marble  wall  is  placed  a bronze  tablet,  inscribed 
as  follows: 

“ By  his  Munificent  Gift  of  $50,000  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
Assisted  the  Citizens  of  Galesburg  in  Erecting  this  Building, 
Dedicated  to  the  Purpose  of  a Free  Public  Library  for  the 
People’s  Use.” 

Thirteen  more  steps,  seven  feet  wide,  turning  to  the  west, 
intervene  between  the  first  and  second  landing,  which  is  7x14 
feet,  and  six  steps  of  the  same  size  reach  to  the  screened  vesti- 
bule on  the  level  of  the  reading  room,  into  which  wide  doors 
open.  The  entire  staircase,  as  also  the  vestibule  at  the  top,  is 
walled  in  the  marble,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  staircase  is 
superb.  Immense  windows,  12x24  feet,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  main  foyer  hall,  just  over  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase, 
light  up  the  whole  hall  and  stairway,  and  the  marble  comes  up 
flush  with  these. 

The  reading  room  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor,  and  has  a north  and  south  width  of  61  feet,  and  an  east 
and  west  length  of  85  feet.  In  general  treatment  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  with  columns  and  pilaster  pedestals.  The  height  of 
the  ceiling  is  21  feet,  and  the  supports  are  four  heavy  columns 
with  massive  square  bases,  several  feet  high,  formed  of  the 
hand-matched  gray  Tennessee  marble  which  is  used  unlimitedly 
all  through  the  building  and  which  is  one  of  its  chief  beauties. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  room  is  built  in  a very  large  fire 
place.  The  lower  part  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  the  upper 
part  is  of  solid  hand-carved  oak,  decorated  with  scrolled  masks 
such  as  appear  here  and  there  all  through  the  library.  Under 
the  ceiling  just  above  the  mantel  is  a classic  design  in  fresco, 
representing  literature  and  fame. 

The  frescoing  of  this  room  is  particularly  elaborate  and 
effective,  being  done  by  Lawrence  Maclver,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  was  chosen  in  competition  from  10  others  who 
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submitted  designs.  A general  color  scheme  prevails  through- 
out the  building.  In  the  reading  room  the  body  color  is  terra 
cotta.  The  ceiling,  which  is  richly  beamed  and  raftered,  is  in 
delicate  shades  of  amber,  the  dentals  of  the  rafters  being  in 
Tuscan  red.  The  paneled  pilasters  in  the  side  walls  are  in 
relief  shades,  all  in  delicate  designs  and  scrolls. 

The  illumination  of  the  room  is  splendid.  In  the  day  time 
it  is  by  10  very  high  double  windows.  At  night  it  is  by  an 
arrangement  of  both  electric  and  gas  lights  that  form  one  of 
the  fine  features  of  the  room.  In  the  paneled  ceiling  are  nine 
cluster  chandeliers  of  12  globes  each,  containing  incandescent 
lights,  hung  in  solid  bronze  fixtures  made  especially  for  the 
building.  About  the  walls  are  48  incandescent  and  gas  light 
brackets,  all  of  the  bronze,  including  two  sets  in  the  solid 
marble  of  the  fireplace. 

There  are  12  long,  solid  oak  reading  tables  arranged  about 
the  big  room,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  the  letters/*  G.  P.  L.,” 
in  monogram  scrolls,  and  on  the  end  of  each  are  two  incandes- 
cent and  two  gas  lights,  placed  on  top  of  a high  brass  standard 
and  shaded  with  green.  Thus  the  illumination  of  the  room  is 
ample,  and  when  all  the  lights  are  on  the  scene  there  is  a 
beautiful  one. 

Besides  the  reading  tables,  there  is  a large,  new  style  oak 
magazine  rack,  together  with  the  oak  cases  containing  the 
catalogue  cards  of  the  books,  for  inspection  by  the  persons 
seeking  books.  There  is  also  a host  of  comfortable  oak  chairs. 
At  the  south  side  of  the  room  is  a marble  drinking  fountain. 
The  steam  radiators  here  are  of  the  low,  long  style,  and  each 
is  fitted  with  a patent  heat  regulator  which,  by  manipulating 
one  of  the  two  or  three  thermostats  in  the  room,  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  steam  boilers  in  the  basement  will  send  only  the  heat 
desired  for  the  room.  The  floor,  which,  like  all  the  other 
floors  in  the  building,  is  of  hardwood,  is  covered  with  linoleum, 
imported  directly  from  Germany,  and  matches  the  design  of 
the  room. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  reading  room  is  the  delivery  desk 
and  area,  and  on  either  side  of  this,  occupying  a small  part  of 
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the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  reading  room,  are  four  small 
rooms,  cut  off  by  a partition  12  feet  high.  This  partition  has 
a quarter-sawed  oak  base,  wainscotted  four  feet  high  with 
marble.  Above  this  is  four  feet  of  double  process  chip  glass, 
with  polished,  beveled  plate  glass  edge.  The  screen  is  finished 
off  above  this  with  24  inches  of  double  plate  glass  surmounted 
with  a quarter-sawed  oak  cornice. 

Flanking  the  book  delivery  area  on  the  north  is  the 
librarian’s  office,  19x16  feet  in  size,  containing  a fire-proof  safe 
vault,  a desk  and  other  furniture.  Beyond  this,  to  the  west,  is 
the  private  room  of  the  Board  of  Library  Directors,  which  is 
24x11  feet  in  size.  This  contains  a very  large  solid  oak  table, 
with  a drawer  for  each  director  and  an  easy  chair,  upholstered 
in  Russia  leather,  for  each. 

The  delivery  desk,  which  is  long,  has  a solid  marble  top 
and  front,  the  top  being  16  feet  long  and  30  inches  wide.  A 
tall  bronze  chandelier  is  at  each  end,  and  a brass  guard-rail 
forms  a passage-way  for  those  coming  up  to  the  desk.  On  the 
wall  above  the  desk  are  the  words,  “ In  the  Highest  Civiliza- 
tion the  Book  is  Still  the  Highest  Delight,”  a quotation  from 
Emerson. 

At  the  south  of  the  desk,  in  the  other  screened  portion, 
are  the  room  of  the  librarian’s  assistants  and  the  vestibuled 
corridor  at  the  top  of  the  main  staircase.  The  former  room  is 
10x14  feet  in  size,  and  the  corridor,  14x25  feet.  Descending  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  a messamasine  compartment,  containing 
toilet  rooms  for  the  library  staff  and  other  ladies,  is  located, 
the  plumbing  in  which  is  of  the  latest  pattern. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  second  floor,  and  reached  from  the 
delivery  desk  by  double  doors,  screened  by  fire-proof  shut- 
ters, is  the  stack  room  or  book  room,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rooms  in  the  library.  It  is  61x41  feet  in  size,  and  it 
is  lighted  by  12  of  the  same  large  double  windows  as  the  read- 
ing room  and  by  scores  of  incandescent  electric  lights.  This 
room  is  entirely  fire-proof,  and  is  a perfect  repository  for  the 
thousands  of  valuable  books  now  contained  in  the  building. 
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The  floor  and  partitions  of  the  room  are  formed  of  heavy  steel 
beams,  set  in  solid  concrete. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  room  is  112,500  volumes;  that  is, 
when  the  three  tiers  of  steel  book  stacks  or  shelves  which  the 
room  admits  of  are  installed.  Thus  far,  however,  only  the 
floor  and  second  tiers  have  been  put  in  place,  and  as  yet  the 
entire  number  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library  fail  to 
fill  the  first  tier.  One  hundred  and  twelve  stack  sections,  each 
12  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high,  and  all  ornamental  cast  steel, 
have  been  set  in  place.  The  upper  story  of  tiers  is  reached  by 
an  ornamental  iron  stairway.  The  floor  passages  between  the 
racks  above  are  made  of  glass,  one  inch  thick,  so  that  the 
lighting  of  the  stacks  is  greatly  facilitated. 

When  the  number  of  volumes  demands  it,  the  third  tier  of 
stacks  will  be  placed  on  top  of  the  second,  and  a similar  glass- 
floored  gallery  will  be  put  in.  The  incandescent  lights  among 
the  stacks  are  easily  turned  on  and  off,  as  the  attendant  needs, 
and  all  the  wires  are  incased  in  metal  piping,  exposed.  Near 
the  main  entrance  to  the  room  is  a large  elevator  shaft  and 
carriage,  by  which  books  and  other  matter  is  easily  brought 
up  from  the  basement,  and  two  smaller  automatic  book  lifts 
allow  the  handling  of  volumes  between  the  floor  of  the  stack 
room  and  the  two  galleries  above  it. 
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DETAILS  OF  CONTRACTS. 


Stone  work — Hoadley  Brothers,  of  Bedford,  Ind. 
Carpenter  work — W.  P.  Sheets,  of  Princeton,  Mo. 

Lath  and  plaster — Erastus  Winn,  of  Galesburg-. 

Hardware  and  sheet-metal  work — Churchill  & Hemenway, 
of  Galesburg. 

Glass — Lass  & Larson,  of  Galesburg. 

Interior  and  exterior  painting — Lass  & Larson,  of  Gales- 
burg. 

Gas  fixtures — Chicago  Gas  & Electric  Fixture  Company, 
of  Chicago. 

Setting  of  gas  fixtures — Ed.  Allen,  of  Galesburg. 

Electrical  wiring  in  main  building — Central  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  Peoria. 

Electric  wiring  in  stack  room — Ed.  Allen,  of  Galesburg. 
Fire-proofing — Griffin  Fire-proofing  Company,  of  Griffin. 
Cement  floors — Hjerpe  & Munson,  of  Galesburg. 

Book  stacks — A.  C.  Lucas  & Sons,  of  Peoria. 

Marble  and  tile  work — Evans  Marble  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

Plaster — Alabaster  Plaster  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Linoleum — Kellogg,  Drake  & Company,  of  Galesburg. 
Furniture — Galesburg  Furniture  Company  and  A.  Dean  & 
Son,  of  Galesburg. 

Window  shades — O.  T.  Johnson  & Company,  of  Galesburg. 
Plumbing  and  gas  fitting — J.  P.  Quigley,  of  Galesburg. 
Steam  heat — C.  S.  Telford,  of  Galesburg. 

Boilers — Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Galesburg. 
Cement  walks — Terry  & Lewis,  of  Galesburg. 

Tile  roof — Celadon  Roofing  & Tile  Company,  of  Chicago. 
Mill  work — Bartlett  & Kling,  of  Keokuk,  la. 

Interior  finish — W.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  Galesburg. 
Ornamental  iron  work  and  structural  iron  work — McIntosh, 
of  Monmouth. 

Screens — G.  D.  Colton  & Company,  of  Galesburg. 
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